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Meaningful Symbol 


HIS week keen nostrils at Westminster have been sniffing the air 

for signs of a general election. These are often the mere reflexes 
of the politician, putting the instinct of self-preservation first, and reason- 
ing about it afterward. But it happens that there has been more scent 
on this occasion. The by-election at South Hammersmith (of which 
the results were awaited as this issue went to press) has been fought 
almost as a general! election in miniature—each side with its big batta- 
lions and each knowing if not conceding that the result would be a reveal- 
ing pointer to the course of the general election, when it comes. There 
was no mistaking the growing confidence of the Labour side as it 
gathered for the task of retaining a seat won from the Conservatives 
in 1945. ‘That return of confidence is evident throughout the country. 

What is the explanation of this new feeling of strength ? It is not due 
to any sudden new political thinking ; the argument in the conclave 
of the party executive is about more nationalisation or less—the mixture 
as before, with or without water. It is due, more likely, to a feeling that 
Labour holds enough honours to win the game, and to win comfortably 
if the Opposition continues to play its own already weak hand so ineptly. 
If South Hammersmith is a general election in miniature, the lines of 
the Labour Party’s appeal to the electorate can already be perceived from 
the course of the debate on the national health service, ten days ago. 
It will claim that it alone is sincere in the quest of social improvement. 
The Opposition’s performance on that occasion was—with a single 
exception—lamentable enough, but the claims made by some of the 
Government’s supporters were frightening in the extreme. The Opposi- 
tion was manceuvred into the posture of appearing to oppose the national 
health service. They denied any such intention, but the charge, unfair 
though it is, has stuck. From now on, the Conservative Party will be 
branded as the enemy of the Welfare State, taking the dentures out of 
the mouths of the poor. 

In short, another opportunity has been missed to set the nation thinking 
about the true cost of the social services. It is quite shocking that a 
man of the reputation and fosition of Mr Messer, the Labour member 
for South Tottenham, who is chairman of the Central Health Services 
Council and chairman of the North-West Metropolitan Regional Hospital 
Board, should be allowed to get away unchallenged with the argument 
that need is the only criterion of the amount to be “ invested in health” 
—as one of his colleagues put it. If it is money or life that matters, 
said Mr Messer, then “life must have priority in our regard.” This 
argument in terms of absolutes—money or life, tuberculous people dying 
because the Estimate is wrong and so on—is superficial, vulgar, and 
dangerous. It may be politically effective. But it is the kind of thinking 
which could quickly undermine the foundations of the health service 
itself. A country that could afford to double or quadruple its hospitals, 
doctors, and nurses would still have needs unsatisfied. Obviously, this 
country is in no position to embark on such an increase. Even the cost of 
the present scale of the service, with long waiting lists for hospital beds 
and new building scarcely started, is already so high that anyone who 
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spares a thought for the financial future of the country must 
needs be alarmed. If this is only the beginning ; if there 1s 
no limit to what should be spent except the “ need” of indi- 
viduals ; if each hospital board can apply for just what it thinks 
it wants—then a completely new situation in the handling of 
the British economy has arrived. The state will have ceased 
to take charge ; the welfare state will reign as unchallenged 
sovereign, with first call and priority on the nation’s resources. 
One speaker only—Mr David Eccles—made the point which 
the Opposition should be hammering home. It is the simple 
point that a quart is not to be got from a pint pot. Even Mr 
Revan admitted that there was only a limited amount of money 
tc be spent on the social services as a whole—but this rather 
perfunctory acknowledgment has not prevented a demand for 
{260 million for the health service next year. The figure is 
fantastic, but fantasy breeds when it is “the Government” 
who does the spending. The British people have cultivated the 
Nelson touch to perfection in their economic thinking of the 
last decade. They have been taught that money does not 
matter ; that accounts for the outraged cries at “ rationing by 
the purse” as soon as prices begin to have some meaning. 
They have allowed the Government to spend one-third of their 
income on their behalf ; but they still expect to be able to spend 
the whole of it themselves. They insist on cheap food ; yet they 
are quite prepared to pay for dear tobacco. They abominate the 
Purchase Tax because it drives up prices; but the subsidies 
(which are Purchase Taxes in reverse) they will fight for as 
a matter of social right. They are willing to go without (and 
it is greatly to their credit) so that a bigger share of output can 
be exported or invested in new capital ; but they invade the 
consulting rooms for new spectacles and dentures. 


* 


Where is this process to stop? Who will stop it? A year 
ago it was possible to hope that the energies and logic of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would set the country thinking 
about its economic destiny, and challenge the comfortable 
assumptions—shared by all sections of society and fostered by 
all political parties—that improvement in economic conditions 
was 10 be had for the asking and not by the earning. But that 
inspiration seems to be waning ; Sir Stafford’s words may be 
wise, but they do not strike deep into the public mind. There 
have been concessions in his policy of disinflation at home. 
There have been fundamental contradictions between the 
atiempt to reduce costs at home and his willingness to pay high 
prices for imports—so long as they come from soft-currency 
countries and avoid expenditure in dollars. The result is an 
ever-growing bill for subsidies, which now absorb 3s. 6d. out o} 
the 9s. income tax, or two-thirds of the whole revenue from 
tobacco, beer, spirits, entertainments and purchase tax. 


This is only the beginning. Prices may be falling on the 
world’s markets, but the price of British imports continues to 
rise, because British purchases have been concentrated, for 
currency reasons, on the dearer markets, and because many 
basic imports are bought on long-term contracts or bulk 
purchase arrangements which are very slow to reflect a fall in 
prices. Britain, in fact, is in danger of becoming a permanent 
high-cost importer. It follows that, even if the subsidies play 
some part in checking the rise in wage costs—which is 
extremely doubtful—this country is becoming permanently 
burdened with high export costs. The position of Britain in 


the world’s export markets when demand begins to fall and’ 


when competition begins once again to exert its effect throws a 
portentous question mark over the country’s economic prospects 
im the early “fifties. Yet the country behaves as if there were 
no question of a challenge to its present habits of spending, or 
to its present standard of living. It has not realised that “ via- 
bility ” will happen in any case in 19§2 ; if the country’s national 
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income is not big enough to make “ viability” comfortable, jt 
will simply be uncomfortable, and perhaps dangerously s0, 

This, of course, is not the stuff of which general elections are 
made. It is much easier to talk of fair shares, and subsidies 
and “free” social services. But it is already clear that the 
minimum commitments on the social services and education— 
minimum in the sense that none of the politicai parties would 
be prepared to go below them—are already imposing such a 
strain on the finances of central and local government that they 
are creating an insoluble budget problem, Even before the 
publication of the Civil Estimates it was a reasonable guess that 
the bill for 1949-50 would be so heavy that no material reduction 
in taxation was conceivable next April if the budget were soundly 
and honestly prepared. The presence of Sir Stafford at the 
Exchequer is the one guarantee that this may be so. He at 
least sees the need for the country to spare what the Government 
spends on its behalf. But the spending has reached and 
exceeded the practical limits of the taxable capacity of the 
people. Yet at this moment, the country which feels itself taxed 
to the hilt is encouraged to demand through its vote that the 
Government should continue to spend even more. 

Disregard of money has often been a fatal weakness in the 
economic policies of otherwise organised and reasonable com- 
munities. Each generation forgets the lessons of the past. 
In war it can sometimes be excused for doing so ; the contre! 
of the public purse, which used to be the mainstay of the 
defences of a democracy against its own excesses may have to be 
relaxed when the state is absorbed in the single purpose of fight- 
ing to preserve itself. Then, and only then, is there even a strain 
of truth in the doctrine that money is a meaningless symbol. To 
relax control at other times is to abandon one of the main 
defences of economic order. 

This will sound far-fetched to those who believe that there 
is no limit apart from “ need ” to what the Government should 
spend on behalf of the nation. Yet it contains the essence 
of honest democratic government. In the flush of enthusiasm 
for a new social order after the war, few troubled to make any 
estimate of the cost, and those that did have since been proved 
wildly optimistic. In the end, the budget can Be stretched 
to accommodate any amount of spending, provided that the 
monetary labels which are stuck on the national income are 
raised—provided, that is, that inflation is actively pursued or 
passively allowed. In that event, the real value of the social 
services will dwindle, and restraint imposed by the falling value 
of money and rising prices will do, inefficiently and unfairly, 
what restraint by careful budgeting and putting first needs 
first (instead of all needs first) would do much better. 

It has become something of a habit recently for the Govern- 
ment to preen itself on its budgetary and financial policies. It 
is true that much more has been done to put the country’s 
finances on a stronger footing than was conceivable eighteen 
months ago. Now, however, the trend seems once again to be 
towards relaxation. The successes of the past year or s0 are 
accepted as a permanent gain, and as a permanent recipe for 
salvation. But they are in truth only provisional successes, for 
which American aid deserves much of the thanks. They can 
be consolidated only if the Government resists the temptation 
to give the country everything it asks for. It is the biggest 
spender of all, and it proposes to spend even more. And it 
will go on spending more until new methods of budgetary 
control are developed to keep the economics of the welfare 
state within the limits of what is necessary and reasonable, 
instead of what might be desirable if the means were unlimited. 
like the ends. Unless this happens, the overblown expenditure 
of the Government will generate a new wave of inflation ut- 
paralleled in peacetime. Money will be master of man, not 
man master of money. It is time that it was put firmly in its 
place as a servant—time that it was made, once again, 4 
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Defence Among. Allies 


HE Defence White Paper and Estimates and the debates 
which will follow come at an awkward moment. On the one 
hand, it is quite clear that the strategic framework into which 
defence plans must be fitted has changed out of all recognition. 
Since last year’s debates on defence, the Brussels Pact has come 
into being, the decision has been taken to concert western 
Europe’s military plans through a Western Union joint staff with 
related agencies such as the Western Union Military Supply 
Board and Finance and Economic Committee; and the Five 
Powers of the Brussels Pact are negotiating jointly with the 
United States and Canada to draw up an Atlantic Pact of 
regional security. This is the new and revolutionary framework. 
But, on the other hand, nowhere has military planning reached 
30 precise a state that its results can begin to appear in national 
budgets as exact estimates of the contribution each nation will 
be expected to make. In these conditions, the debates on defence 
will not necessarily produce a clear picture of Britain’s 
commitments. 

One obvious point, however, emerges both from the discus- 
sions on the Atlantic Pact and from the defence expenditures 
forecast for 1949-50. The western powers are not preparing 
for war. There is, of course, not a shadow of justification for 
Russia’s trumpetings about “ imperialist preparations for aggres- 
sion.” In one or two cases, notably France, expenditure on 
defence has actually been reduced. In Britain, the number of 
men under arms at the end of the year will be smaller than in 
1948. Even the American increase is no more than is necessary 
to build up minimum defence forces in place of the skeleton 
army which was all that remained after the pell-mell demobilisa- 
tion of 1945 and 1946. If there were preparations for attack, the 
scale and tempo of rearmament would be unrecognisably differ- 
ent. Equally, the estimates do not envisage even a defensive 
war. Neither the pace at which discussions between London, 
Washington and Fontainebleu are proceeding nor the propor- 
tions of national incomes devoted to defence in the national 
budgets reflect any sense of desperate urgency—certainly not 
the urgency which would arise if aggression were believed to be 
imminent and unavoidable. 

If, however, the possibility of immediate war is neither the 
cause, justification nor aim of present military planning in the 
west, how can its purpose be defined ? Any sensible discussion 
of ways and means must depend upon the definition of purpose. 
What is the concerting of strategy and the reconsideration of 
armament designed to bring about ? It is evidently the judg- 
ment of western statesmen and soldiers that any aggressive 
tendencies in, Russia can be held in check provided that the 
western powers make clear their determination to defend them- 


selves. It is their “ will to resistance” which is the guarantee 
of peace ; the whole purpose of the Brussels Pect, the Atlantic 
Pact and the pooling of defence policy is simply to turn a 
vague determination to resist aggression into an intelligent, 
flexible and fully worked-out strategy of resistance. 

This is the crux of the present stage in military planning. 
Resistance is not simply a mood and an aspiration. To be effec- 
live, it must be made a military fact and the work accomplished 
so far makes it clear that the success of the attempt will turn on 
three issues. In the first place, the adherence of the United 
States to the joint defence system is the condition of everything 
else. Western Europe alone is not formidable enough to deter 
an aggressor simply by making known its will to resist. . The 
second point is that the scale of equipment and the 
strategic disposition of the Atlantic Allies should be such as 
to allow them to hold western Europe against attack for the time 
necessary to bring up their reserves and deploy their full re- 
sources. The third point is in essence an expansion of the 
second. The Allies would need to make plans for the most 
rapid expansion of military supplies once aggression 
had either taken place or was seen to be unavoidable. Such 
plans involve not only pooling and standardisation of military 
equipment. They demand plans for speedy industrial mobilisa- 
tion and the immediate expansion of war plant. 


* 


These three points are presumably at the head of the Allied 
agenda and one at least must already be reasonably near solution. 
In spite of the flurry caused by the Senate debate on the Atlantic 
Pact, it is clear that the United States is morally committed 
to the defence of Europe; even if no clause in the pro- 
posed treaty actually commits the United States to automatic 
war, the intention “to concert all measures necessary to 
defence ” with its Allies will go as far.as any document can to 
express the nation’s abiding purpose. The test of the moral 
commitment will, after all, lie less in the wording of a treaty 
than in the concrete measures of standardising plans and re- 
sources which will flow from the Pact once it is signed. 

It is the second and third points of the agenda which seem 
most obscure for the time being—and must probably remain so. 
In a sense, the military problem resembles the economic problem 
posed by the offer of Marshall Aid in 1947. In both cases 
American aid was conditional upon European self-help and upon 
a pooling of European resources. But in the military field, even 
more than the economic, the American contribution is decisive 
and some of the planning which will make western defence 
flexible and effective can hardly be done until the scale of 
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American military assistance in men and material has been 
assessed. Military planning seems to have reached the stage 
which economic planning reached between October, 1947, and 
January, 1948. The European partners had made the best 
estimate they could of their own resources. They were still 
uncertain whether the American contribution would fill the gap. 
Yet until they had some idea of the American orders of magni- 
tude, they could hardly enter into final commitments them- 
selves. So it is with the discussions which hinge on the Brussels 
Pact. It is obvious that a number of decisions must await the 
Atlantic Pact. By the chance of the calendar the defence 
debates in Britain, in which some of those decisions might have 
been usefully discussed, are likely to be over before the wider 
Pact is signed. 

: * 


Yet while the various European Governments can be excused 
if they are not very forthcoming on the question of concrete 
plans for defence, there is less excuse for their failure to put the 
broad strategic issues before their parliaments. In Britain, in 
particular, discussion on strategy seems less mature than Ameri- 
can discussions in the same field. Yet if Britain is to supply 
effective leadership in European defence, public opinion must 
have had some opportunity of considering the obligations and 
problems which leadership entails. The Minister of Defence 
cannot reasonably be expected to fill in the whole strategic 
picture. But he can and should give some notion of where the’ 
burdens are likely to fall and, in general terms, of what commit- 
ments are to be accepted in the name of the British people. 

Such preliminary discussion is particularly important when 
the pooling of defence involves important modifications in the 
nations’ traditional military or industrial methods. For instance, 
it is probably not necessary to indoctrinate public opinion on the 
need for the “ integrated early warning system” mentioned in 
the White Paper which will give all western Europe instant 
notice of approaching aircraft. Nor will the public be surprised 
to learn that the British aircraft production programme includes 
the supply of new aircraft to the air power of western Europe. 
But a solid effort of explaining and convincing will be neces- 
sary to press through other less orthodox and technical schemes 
of co-ordination. It may, for instance, prove necessary to build 
up a Standing Army in western Europe in which contingents 
from the various nations will serve together as a single entity 
under a single joint Command. Such a radical transformation 
of traditional methods of organisation and training will no doubt 
be accepted, if the case for it can be proved. But sprung upon 
an unprepared House of Commons, representing an ignorant 
public opinion, the suggestion might weaken the whole effort of 
co-ordination. Similar difficulties could arise over the issue of 
conscription and the need—for the sake both of justice and 
good understanding—to make the burdens borne by the different 
partners broadly proportionate. Or, to take an example from 
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another field, there will probably be little need to educate Public 
opinion in the desirability of standardising military equipment 
But much more delicate questions of sovereignty are raised 
the issue of rationalising arms production. It is unlikely that 
western European resources will best be served by each national 
industry producing some of everything. Production will need 
to be concentrated and certain nations and certain firms may loge 
traditional types of production in the interests of genera} 
efficiency. The possibility of such changes—difficult 

in all conscience—should therefore be canvassed to prepare 
opinion for them if they become necessary. Otherwise, the 
reaction to sudden proposals may be dangerously negative. 

Nor is it simply a question of preparing public opinion to 
accept the unorthodox and the unexpected. Full! and serious 
discussion is necessary when real points of principle are jp 
volved. At the present moment, for instance, there are signs 
that the question of manpower for western defence is throwing 
up a problem whose solution cannot be based on purely technical 
considerations. The evident shortage of men to fill the cadres 
and produce the war material of western Europe has led in 
certain quarters to the suggestion that Germans might be used 
to supplement the numbers provided under the Brussels Pact, 
The proposal varies from the recreation of a German defence 
force to the recruiting of Germans for service in other national 
armies—or in a Western Union defence force—provided they 
occupied no post above that, say, of major. It is true that no 
concrete proposals for the use of German manpower have been 
made so far. Equally, however, the issue cannot be left for 
settlement simply by reference to supposed military needs, 

The rearming of Germans is a matter of political principle 
and it is essential that the reference of the issue to public debate 
should permit the very grave objections to any such proposal to 
be fully canvassed before the technical arguments are considered. 
In the first place, to allow Germans to carry arms within four 
years of victory would undo all the work of moral and political 
reconstruction which has been so painfully attempted. In the 
second place, the crisis of confidence among Germany’s imme- 
diate neighbours in western Europe might well weaken the 
solidarity of the western alliance sufficiently to outweigh any 
technical advantage. In the third place, the arming of Germans 
in the west which would encourage and extend the arming of 
Germans in the east might create the one condition in which the 
cold war could slip into a hot war—civil conflict in Germany 
itself. But the chief argument remains political. The Germans 
who have not yet achieved a government, whose industrial 
activity is supervised and who have had a bare four years to show 
a change of heart, cannot be partners in a defence alliance such 
as the Brussels Pact without destroying its point. 

The instance of German manpower is in itself sufficient to 
show how urgent is the need for wider discussion of the issues 
raised by western defence. The fact that, for the time being, 
negotiations for the Atlantic Pact are not completed and that a 
a result, concrete plans and strategic commitments cannot be 
finally worked out should not mean that Parliament in its 
debates and public opinion in its deliberations should be given 
no lead and be left with the impression that there is little pte 
gress and no real achievement to be registered in the organisation 
of defence. The mood of the country has sagged a little sime 
the day when the setting up of a Western Union defence head- 
quarters and the creation of a single allied command wert 


announced and this slackening in public opinion is itself a 


danger. There are tides in the affairs of nations as of men and 
the flow of enthusiasm that carried through the first stages 
joint defence last year has noticeably ebbed, not least as at 

of an uninspired and uninspiring Defence White Paper. Yet 
the élan can certainly be recaptured in the coming debates, if 
the Government will consent to widen the scope of the discus 
sions and to include in them the broad issues of policy inv 

in any genuine co-ordination of strategy and defence. 
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Dilemma 


HAT Mr Royall, United States Secretary of the Army, 

in fact said to newspaper correspondents in Tokyo on 
February 6th may never be known. The journalists seem to have 
heard sentences in the English language which Mr Royall did 
not utter ; the explanation should perhaps be sought in the realm 
of psychic phenomena. But what matters politically is the 
public expression, even if only in error, of thoughts which are 
certainly current in American military circles and which must 
occur, at least hypothetically, to any intelligent observer of the 
present international situation. Nor is it only American opinion 
which has been stirred by the controversy ; the repercussions in 
Japan itself are likely to be no less important. For the Japanese 
are not Mere passive objects of decisions which may be taken 
about their future ; their behaviour is liable to be strongly 
influenced by their expectation of what other people are going 
to do. 

The Japanese outlook today is focused on two basic ques- 
tions: economic recovery and external security. In both of 
them, there is an overwhelming sense of dependence on America. 
The Japanese attitude to their American masters is one which 
the Americans themselves are often at a loss to understand. 
No military occupation could have run more smoothly ; not only 
has there been no trace of armed resistance, but the conquerors 
have found themselves received as honoured guests and sur- 
rounded on all sides with a most docile willingness to receive 
instruction. What has happened, asks the puzzled American, 
to the race of men who on Iwojima and Saipan fought to the 
death or killed themselves rather than surrender ? One expla- 
nation is that the Japanese have undergone a miraculous spiritual 
conversion overnight and are no longer the same people that 
they were four years ago ; another (more popular in Australia) 
is that it is all humbug and that the Japanese are just biding their 
time until they can get a chance for another great war of 
conquest. But neither of these explanations appears to hit the 
mark. The truth is rather to be found in a certain matter-of- 
factness in the mentality of the Japanese which enables them to 
adjust themselves to compulsory situations without much moral 
conflict. As a nation with a profound respect for military power, 
the Japanese know they were decisively beaten ; they therefore 
look up to the Americans as a race of scientifically equipped 
watriors probably destined to conquer the world. The ruins of 
Japanese cities are lasting evidence of the victors’ prowess. But 
since the war they have appeared in the different guise of provi- 
ders and protectors. Having destroyed most of Japan’s shipping 
and much of its industry and deprived it of its colonies, the 
Americans have poured out money to keep the Japanese alive 
and to rebuild their economy ; having occupied Japan and 
abolished its armed forces, the Americans have undertaken to 
defend Japan against other invaders—or, at least, were supposed 
fo have done so until the publicity for the alleged indiscretions 
of the “high military official” began to sow doubts on both 
Sides of the Pacific, 

The submissiveness and docility of the Japanese under 
American occupation so far has been due, not to any love for 
meddling aliens on Japanese soil, nor to admiration for the 

tican way of life—the standards of which are out of reach 

for an impoverished population struggling for bare survival—but 
to the feeling that American control and American bounty 
and Protection have come to stay fora long time. In such a 
Situation all sensible Japanese can see that nationalist agitation 
and gestures of defiance would merely make things more difficult 
‘or Japan without any prospect of regaining real national 
idependence. This is not to say, however, that there is no 
tent in the country or no anti-American sentiment. On 
contrary, the continuing pressure of inflation, shortages of 
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in Japan 


food and consumer goods, the lack of housing in the bomb- 
ruined cities, the prevalence of the black market, and other 
features of post-war Japanese life have produced widespread 
unrest, not only among the industrial workers, but also in the 
salaried classes. This discontent was reflected in the great 
increase of the Communist vote in the last election. The social 
discontents on which Communism thrives have, in themselves, 
no connection with foreign affairs ; but as the Japanese Com- 
munists, alone among Japanese political parties, are also openly 
anti-American, they attract to their side all nationalist sentiment 
which is hostile to the American occupation authority. 

More and more the Japanese people are divided into two 
sections: on the one hand, the great majority who accept the 
present state of affairs and look to America for aid and protec- 
tion, and on the other hand, the Communist minority which is 
hostile to America and looks to the Communist power on the 
Asiatic mainland for support. The effect of recent events in 
China and in world affairs was to be seen in the general election 
in January. No doubt purely internal developments played 
their part, but the sharp shifts of votes to the Right and extreme 
Left are portents of a struggle in which a large part of the elec- 
torate polled for or against General MacArthur rather than 
simply for Japanese candidates. The increase of Liberal parlia- 
mentary seats from 133 to 262 was a vote for the economic policy 
plainly desired by Allied Supreme Command, for the Liberals 
stood more squarely than any other party for the restoration of 
private capitalism which Japan’s American tutors had been 
saying was so desirable if Japan were to qualify for substantial 
economic assistance. At the other end of the scale, the jump in 
Communist representation from four seats to thirty-six was a 
significant challenge to Allied Supreme Command, whose 
antagonism to the Communists has become more and more 
marked during the last twelve months. 


* 


The Liberals are now in power with an absolute parliamentary 
majority and there is no immediate danger of any Communist 
upheaval in Japan. But the stability of the present political 
situation there, and likewise the confidence required for 
industrial rehabilitation on a capitalist pattern, depends on the 
belief that the Americans will stay in Japan and defend it in 
the event of war. That belief has been seriously undermined by 
the remarks reported from Tokyo three weeks ago. That they 
have been denied by Mr. Royall and repudiated by the Secretary 
of State has not in the least affected their free discussion in 
America. When the “high military authority” was thinking 
aloud, he was in fact suggesting a new strategic doctrine of a 
profoundly important kind—the doctrine that in a war against 
Russia, Japan would be “expendable” for America. The 
present occupation force would not be sufficient to hold Japan 
against an invasion from the mainland and, given the priority for 
American military commitments in Europe, there are not enough 
troops available to strengthen it. In any case, as Japan cannot 
feed itself, an American campaign there would involve a very 
formidable problem of supply and the country would be strategi- 
cally more of a liability than an asset ; it would be much more 
profitable to concentrate American power in the Philippines with 
Okinawa as an advanced base for bombing attack. 

The State Department denial that there is any intention of 
withdrawing the peace-time occupation force (four under- 
manned divisions) from Japan cannot allay fears aroused by the 
statements which Mr. Royall has ‘Said that he did not make; 
what the Japanese want to know is not whether the Americans 
are going to stay for the time being, but whether their country 
is to be defended in time of war. If the American intention is 
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to depart southward as soon as trouble starts (presumably after 
blowing up Japan’s electric power stations and other industrial 
installations so as to deny them to Russian invaders), then there 
are only two possible alternatives: either the Japanese must be 
given a chance to defend their own islands against invasion or 
else it must be anticipated that all prudent Japanese will try 
to re-insure themselves with the prospective Russian conqueror. 
If the Americans are prepared neither to defend Japan themselves 
nor to allow the Japanese to do so, they should expect an early 
end to all Japanese compliance and co-operation with the occupa- 
tion authorities. A defenceless people must try to come to 
terms with its future, as well as its present, masters; moreover, 
the Japanese know from the tales of returned prisoners of war 
and refugees from Manchuria that the Russians are infinitely 
more ruthless in vengeance than the Americans. Those who wish 
to avoid the concentration camp or deportation to Siberia “ when 
the Russians come ” will hasten to climb aboard the Communist 
bandwagon, and America’s slender occupation force may soon 
find it has to deal with revolt even before it has to face war. 
In an interview with American correspondents recently, the Com- 
munist leader Tokuda was asked about his reported demand for 
the withdrawal of American troops from Japan. He replied: 
“ When the People’s Government has been established, the inevi- 
table result will be withdrawal.” In plain English, this means 
that the Americans are to be driven out. The same anti- 
imperialist slogans which have been used so effectively in China 
could be used in Japan too ; indeed, it would hardly be necessary 
to devise any new slogans, but. only to revive the old propa- 
ganda of hate against the West which was officially poured out 
between 1941 and 1945. 

If, therefore, the Americans are unable, for what may be 
sound military reasons, to give Japan any pledge of future 


The Police Force—lIl 


Crime and 


N article last week examined the conditions of service in the 

police force and the position of the individual policeman. 

It is now intended to examine the methods and quality of the 

main police organisations—detectives, uniformed men and train- 

ing establishments—in order to discover how successful they 

are in achieving their largest single task, the prevention and 
detection of crime. 

There are two measures of the effectiveness of the police in 
preventing and catching criminals: first, the incidence of crime 
and secondly, the percentage of detections. But for the com- 
munity to feel confidence in the efficiency of the police forces 
there should also be a steady improvement in the proportion 
of crimes cleared up, as well as a fall in the total number of 
Crimes committed. Since the war the police have had an 
uphill struggle. The crime wave which followed the war caught 
them undermanned and with many of their experienced men on 
police or occupation service abroad. The flood of crime in 
1945 abated slightly in 1946 and 1947, when there were some 
§00,000 indictable offences, but in 1948, to judge from those 
figures which have so far appeared, there was a further 
deterioration. On the other hand, the proportion of detections 
has remained fairly constant at between 45 and 50 per cent ; 
in other words, a greater number of crimes have been solved, 
although the police force has fallen. 

One striking fact about modern detective work is that Sherlock 
Holmes would be more at home in the organisation than might 
be expected. Fragmentary clues and scientific aids form the 
basis of most detective work today. A scrap of torn clothing, 
scratches on a window sill, a thimbleful of dust may tell the 
modern detective as much as cigar ash could tell Holmes. One 
burglar was recently identified by teeth marks on a half-bitten 
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protection, and if they do not wish to see Japan rapidly BO the 
way of China, they will have to consider seriously the possibji 
of creating a Japanese home defence army. Any such 
would certainly arouse acute controversy in America and jng; 
nant remonstrances from Australia. There are, indeed, stron 
grounds for objection to even a restricted remilitarisation ¢ 
ex-enemy nations which have been totally disarmed. It may 
pointed out, however, that the case of Japan, a group of islanj 
in the ocean, is quite different from that of Germany, a coun 
which is not only divided by zonal frontiers, but is situated in th 
heart of a continent and has land boundaries with nine nej 
bouring states. Japan’s position is such that a land fon 
sufficient for home defence would be powerless for aggression 
as long as possession of naval and air forces continued to fk 
forbidden. America can provide the naval and air power needed 
for the defence of Japan; what it cannot provide is the military 
manpower required to meet seaborne or airborne invasion. 

These considerations are no doubt now under discussion jp 
Washington since General MacArthur’s appeal for reinforce. 
ments for his caretaker army in Japan has apparently been 
turned down. There has indeed been talk of General Mac. 
Arthur being summoned to testify before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. But the General’s prestige has waned 
recently and the Truman Administration is no longer afraid of 
forcing an issue with him for fear of being accused of persecuting 
a Republican Presidential candidate. There is no reason » 
suppose that the Allied Supreme Commander will be able to 
impose his will, if the Defence Department has decided other. 
wise. But his conviction that somehow or other Japan ought to 
be defended must sooner or later place the issue before th 
American public in a way which it will be simply impossible t 
ignore, 


Detection 


piece of chocolate which he carelessly left on a table. In th 
absence of major clues—and few criminals today leave obvious 
pointers behind them—the essence of detection is to accumulate 
a mass of small, often minute, signs of the criminal’s identity. 
Alone, each sign could not be conclusive, but a number taken 
together form a chain of circumstantial evidence which is hard 
to refute. Modern detection with its use of physical and chemi- 
cal analysis, and its procedure from the particular to the general, 
can justifiably deserve the much abused title of scientific. 
Where the modern detective scores over Sherlock Holmes is 
that he has the assistance of what is known as the Crimindl 
Record Office. Here the particulars of every known criminil 
are noted down, and a complicated index system enables a mat 
to be traced from his characteristics, and especially from his 
method of working, as well as from his name or alias. A detec 
tive who discovers that a burglar has broken into a house by 
the roof rather than by the back door, that he has used a jemmy 
in one way rather than in another, and that he has sucked 
peppermints while he opened the safe, can from these records 
infer with some assurance that the man he wants lives, say, if 
Camden Town, walks with a limp, and can be found on most 
evenings in a certain public-house. The modern detective 5 
still helped a great deal by informers. There is no honout 
among thieves, and though informing is not so rife as it was 
many a petty crime is prevented or a criminal identified a8 4 
result of a whispered word over a drink. Detectives often 
develop a spirit of cheerful camaraderie with the petty thieves 
and pickpockets ; in this strange demi-monde hunter and h 
more often than not meet on terms of goodwill. : 
Serious crime is a different matter. Methods naturally diffe 
according to the circumstances of each particular case, but # 
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neral it is a battle of wits between the police and the criminal 
and the brilliance of the detective in charge of the investigation 
is as important as the organisation which supports him. Speed 
js essential. A wave of sexual murders, an outbreak of gang 
activity, or a series of major robberies, call for immediate action 
and little fault can be found with the energy of the police in 
combating serious crime. The proportion of serious crimes 
cleared up—between 75 and 80 per cent—is very much higher 
than the proportion of minor crimes. The ideal of 100 per 
cent success in solving serious crimes should be possible, and 
there is little doubt of the determination of detectives in all 
police forces to work towards it. 

There are, however, two weaknesses which run through the 
criminal investigation departments of most of the police forces 
in the country. The first is lack of opportunity and, to some 
extent, Jack of encouragement for young detectives who wish 
to specialise in some particular aspect of their work. Not many 
specialists are needed, and in the past they have emerged by 
haphazard routes from the ranks of ordinary detectives. A 
man personally interested in chemistry might one day find his 
knowledge useful in some case on which he was working. The 
fact might be noted by his senior officer, and future cases which 
required some chemical knowledge would be sent his way. In 
time he might become the accepted expert in his line. This is 
not entirely satisfactory. The present body of detective 
specialists and the scientists in the Home Office laboratories 
form a formidable team. But there is no guarantee in the 
present system that trained men will be available to take their 
place. Nor is it possible simply to call in an outside man when 
required, for the detective specialist needs a sound knowledge 
of detective work as well as of his own specialty. 

The second weakness is that while the day-to-day activities 
of criminal investigation are under the constant care of senior 
police officers, they have little opportunity to sit back and work 
out improved methods of catching criminals. The bright idea 
does emerge and is often adopted, but, as in the case of the 
specialists, too much is left to chance. Imitation and the ten- 
dency for more intelligent people to take to crime make the 
criminal today appear more cunning, and if the criminal investi- 
gation departments are going to maintain their supremacy they 
must be constantly improving their own methods. No compli- 
cated machinery is needed for this; all that is necessary is a cell in 
the organisation of criminal investigation where experienced 
detectives and police scientists can evolve improvements in 
technique and theory, unburdened by routine work. 

* 

All detectives begin their careers as uniformed constables, 
and it is the uniformed branch which is the first line of defence 
against criminals. The presence of the constable on his beat 
Of cruising about in a patrol car deters criminals more effectively 
than the thought of possible arrest by detectives. |The beat 
system whereby each constable is allocated an area to patrol on 
foot is the foundation of the efforts of the police to prevent crime. 
In towns the beat may be only a few streets, in the country it 
would be a village and the surrounding countryside. The duty of 
the constable on his beat is to keep his eyes open for any in- 
fringements of the law and to be available to deal with any emer- 
gency which might arise. The drawback of the system is that in 
thickly populated areas it requires a large number of policemen 
tomake it work effectively, and in most towns it is supplemented 
by patrol cars in wireless touch with their headquarters. 

In Aberdeen the constables on the beat and the patrol cars 
have been merged to form a single team. The cars drop the 
Constables at different points in a much larger area than the 
normal town beat, leave them to patrol a particular section for 
half an hour or so, and then return to pick them up and drop 

mM somewhere else. At the same time the cars are available 

Or emergency calls from their headquarters and if a con- 

fentration of policemen is suddenly required they can 
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quickly round up the men in the area. The advantage of this 
system is that it achieves a greater degree of’surprise than the 
ordinary beat system and it relieves the monotony of what would 
otherwise be an eight hour patrol of a comparatively small area. 
The disadvantage of the system is that it is only workable where 
the incidence of crime is fairly low. In big cities the number of 
calls which the cars have to investigate is too great to give them 
time to carry constables from one part of a beat to another. In 
London, for example, the information room at Scotland Yard, 
which controls all patrol cars in the Metropolitan Police district, 
deals with an average of between 300 to 400 calls a day. By no 
means all calls are concerned with crimes, but each has to be 
investigated. 
* 

The police of Britain have set a high standard. The mainten- 
ance of that standard in the future depends to a great extent 
on the training of recruits. Before the war, training was the 
individual responsibility of each police force. Some had well- 
equipped schools, others had nothing at all, and the standard 
varied considerably from one force to another. Since the war, 
the system of training has been completely reorganised, and the 
new system is one of the most important changes in police 
administration which have been made for many years. The 
Home Office, chief constables and police authorities have now 
combined to set up standard training centres in each of the 
eight districts into which England and Wales are divided for 
police administration ; there is also a separate training school 
for the Metropolitan Police. A central advisory committee is 
responsible for the general character of the training, and each 
centre is under the detailed control of the chief constables of 
the district. The courses are for 13 weeks, and policewomen 
attend the same classes as policemen. Training continues during 
the whole of the two years’ probationary period, and, where 
possible, probationers are sent back for short refresher courses 
after about one year’s service. 

The trend towards centralisation which this change suggests 
is Not so sinister as might appear. It is a practical compromise 
between the need for uniform standards throughout the police 
forces and the need to maintain local control. The police 
authorities and the chief constables retain their hold over their 
own men, and the Home Office in fact acts as a co-ordinating 
agency rather than as a central authority. The results of the 
training centres so far have been good ; the only complaint is 
that they encourage in the recruit too high an expectation of 
what he will have to do, but this surely is a fault on the right 
side, 

There has been no decline in the morale or efficiency of the 
police forces. Some improvements are needed, but they are 
improvements towards higher efficiency. Why, then, has crime 
increased so much in comparison with prewar years ? It is due 
partly to the shortage of policemen and partly to the natural 
consequences of a long war. But there is another aspect of the 
increase of crime which is not so easily explained. That is the 
steady growth of the number of crimes covered by the broad 
category of “offences against the person.” They include 
murder, robbery with violence and sexual assaults, and there 
are now nearly twice as many as there were before the war, 
although the proportion of successful arrests for such crimes is 
very high. To determine the reasons for the increase is outside 
the scope of this article, but the problem serves as a reminder 
that while the detection of crime is the responsibility of the 
police, the conditions which give rise to it are the concern of 
society as a whole. 


Correction.—In the previous article, there was an error in the rough 
figures given for the strength of the police. The correct figures are :— 
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to depart southward as soon as trouble starts (presumably after 
blowing up Japan’s electric power stations and other industrial 
installations so as to deny them to Russian invaders), then there 
are only two possible alternatives: either the Japanese must be 
given a chance to defend their own islands against invasion or 
else it must be anticipated that all prudent Japanese will try 
to re-insure themselves with the prospective Russian conqueror. 
If the Americans are prepared neither to defend Japan themselves 
nor to allow the Japanese to do so, they should expect an early 
end to all Japanese compliance and co-operation with the occupa- 
tion authorities. A defenceless people must try to come to 
terms with its future, as well as its present, masters; moreover, 
the Japanese know from the tales of returned prisoners of war 
and refugees from Manchuria that the Russians are infinitely 
more ruthless in vengeance than the Americans. Those who wish 
to avoid the concentration camp or deportation to Siberia “ when 
the Russians come ” will hasten to climb aboard the Communist 
bandwagon, and America’s slender occupation force may soon 
find it has to deal with revolt even before it has to face war. 
In an interview with American correspondents recently, the Com- 
munist leader Tokuda was asked about his reported demand for 
the withdrawal of American troops from Japan. He replied: 
“ When the People’s Government has been established, the inevi- 
table result will be withdrawal.” In plain English, this means 
that the Americans are to be driven out. The same anti- 
imperialist slogans which have been used so effectively in China 
could be used in Japan too ; indeed, it would hardly be necessary 
to devise any new slogans, but. only to revive the old propa- 
ganda of hate against the West which was officially poured out 
between 1941 and 1945. 

If, therefore, the Americans are unable, for what may be 
sound military reasons, to give Japan any pledge of future 
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Crime and 


N article last week examined the conditions of service in the 

police force and the position of the individual policeman. 

It is now intended to examine the methods and quality of the 

main police organisations—detectives, uniformed men and train- 

ing establishments—in order to discover how successful they 

are in achieving their largest single task, the prevention and 
detection of crime. 

There are two measures of the effectiveness of the police in 
preventing and catching criminals: first, the incidence of crime 
and secondly, the percentage of detections. But for the com- 
munity to feel confidence in the efficiency of the police forces 
there should also be a steady improvement in the proportion 
of crimes cleared up, as well as a fall in the total number of 
Crimes committed. Since the war the police have had an 
uphill struggle. The crime wave which followed the war caught 
them undermanned and with many of their experienced men on 
police or occupation service abroad. The flood of crime in 
1945 abated slightly in 1946 and 1947, when there were some 
§00,000 indictable offences, but in 1948, to judge from those 
figures which have so far appeared, there was a further 
deterioration. On the other hand, the proportion of detections 
has remained fairly constant at between 45 and 50 per cent ; 
in other words, a greater number of crimes have been solved, 
although the police force has fallen. 

One striking fact about modern detective work is that Sherlock 
Holmes would be more at home in the organisation than might 
be expected. Fragmentary clues and scientific aids form the 
basis of most detective work today. A scrap of torn clothing, 
scratches on a window sill, a thimbleful of dust may tell the 
modern detective as much as cigar ash could tell Holmes. One 
burglar was recently identified by teeth marks on a half-bitten 
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protection, and if they do not wish to see Japan rapidly BO the 
way of China, they will have to consider seriously the possipjj 
of creating a Japanese home defence army. Any such 
would certainly arouse acute controversy in America and indig. 
nant remonstrances from Australia. There are, indeed, 
grounds for objection to even a restricted remilitarisation y 
ex-enemy nations which have been totally disarmed. It may 
pointed out, however, that the case of Japan, a group of island 
in the ocean, is quite different from that of Germany, a 
which is not only divided by zonal frontiers, but is situated in th 
heart of a continent and has land boundaries with nine ne; 
bouring states. Japan’s position is such that a land for 
sufficient for home defence would be powerless for aggression 
as long as possession of naval and air forces continued to he 
forbidden. America can provide the naval and air power needed 
for the defence of Japan; what it cannot provide is the military 
manpower required to meet seaborne or airborne invasion. 

These considerations are no doubt now under discussion jp 
Washington since General MacArthur’s appeal for reinforce. 
ments for his caretaker army in Japan has apparently been 
turned down. There has indeed been talk of General Ma. 
Arthur being summoned to testify before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. But the General’s prestige has waned 
recently and the Truman Administration is no longer afraid of 
forcing an issue with him for fear of being accused of persecuting 
a Republican Presidential candidate. There is no reason » 
suppose that the Allied Supreme Commander will be able to 
impose his will, if the Defence Department has decided other. 
wise. But his conviction that somehow or other Japan ought to 
be defended must sooner or later place the issue before the 
American public in a way which it will be simply impossible to 
ignore. 


Detection 


piece of chocolate which he carelessly left on a table. In the 
absence of major clues—and few criminals today leave obvious 
pointers behind them—the essence of detection is to accumulate 
a mass of small, often minute, signs of the criminal’s identity. 
Alone, each sign could not be conclusive, but a number taken 
together form a chain of circumstantial evidence which is hand 
to refute. Modern detection with its use of physical and chemi- 
cal analysis, and its procedure from the particular to the genera, 
can justifiably deserve the much abused title of scientific. 
Where the modern detective scores over Sherlock Holmes is 
that he has the assistance of what is known as the Crimiml 
Record Office. Here the particulars of every known criminil 
are noted down, and a complicated index system enables a mat 
to be traced from his characteristics, and especially from his 
method of working, as well as from his name or alias. A detec 
tive who discovers that a burglar has broken into a house by 
the roof rather than by the back door, that he has used a jemmy 
in one way rather than in another, and that he has sucked 
peppermints while he opened the safe, can from these records 
infer with some assurance that the man he wants lives, say, # 
Camden Town, walks with a limp, and can be found on most 
evenings in a certain public-house. The modern detective 5 
still helped a great deal by informers. There is no honout 
among thieves, and though informing is not so rife as it was 
many a petty crime is prevented or a criminal identified a8 4 
result of a whispered word over a drink. Detectives ofte® 
develop a spirit of cheerful camaraderie with the petty thieves 
and pickpockets ; in this strange demi-monde hunter and hu 
more often than not meet on terms of goodwill. : 
Serious crime is a different matter. Methods naturally differ 
according to the circumstances of each particular case, but # 
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Ossibility and the brilliance of the detective in charge of the investigation system is that it achieves a greater degree of’surprise than the 4 i 
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nd indig. is essential. A wave of sexual murders, an outbreak of gang otherwise be an eight hour patrol of a comparatively small area. ih 
d, Strong activity, or a series of major robberies, call for immediate action The disadvantage of the system is that it is only workable where | : 
Sation of and little fault can be found with the energy of the police in the incidence of crime is fairly low. In big cities the number of a 
t may be combating serious crime. The proportion of serious crimes calls which the cars have to investigate is too great to give them ri 
of island: cleared up—between 75 and 80 per cent—is very much higher time to carry constables from one part of a beat to another. In . 
2 Count than the proportion of minor crimes. The ideal of 100 per London, for example, the information room at Scotland Yard, Pea 
ed in the cent success in solving serious crimes should be possible, and which controls all patrol cars in the Metropolitan Police district, 
Ne neigh. there is little doubt of the determination of detectives in all deals with an average of between 300 to 400 calls a day. By no | \" 
nd force police forces to work towards it. means all calls are concerned with crimes, but each has to be be 
Bgression There are, however, two weaknesses which run through the _ investigated. : 
ed to be criminal investigation departments of most of the police forces ZS Per iia 
or needed in the country. The first is lack of opportunity and, to some The police of Britain have set a high standard. The maintea- | 
> military extent, Jack of encouragement for young detectives who wish ance of that standard in the future depends to a great extent 
on. to specialise in some particular aspect of their work. Not many © the training of recruits, Before the war, training was the 
ussion ‘a specialists are needed, and in the past they have emerged by individual responsibility of each police force. Some had well- 
reinforce. haphazard routes from the ranks of ordinary detectives. A equipped schools, others had nothing at all, and the standard 
tly. been man personally interested in chemistry might one day find his varied considerably from one force to another. Since the war, 
tal Mac. knowledge useful in some case on which he was working. The the system of training has been completely reorganised, and the 
e Armed fact might be noted by his senior officer, and future cases which ¢W system is one of the most important changes in police 
as waned required some chemical knowledge would be sent his way. In administration which have been made for many years. The | 
afraid of time he might become the accepted expert in his line. This is Home Office, chief constables and police authorities have now | 
rsecuting not entirely satisfactory. The present body of detective combined to set up standard training centres in each of the 4 
reason t specialists and the scientists in the Home Office laboratories eight districts into which England and Wales are divided for | 
e able to form a formidable team. But there is no guarantee in the Police administration ; there is also a separate training school | 
ed other- present system that trained men will be available to take their for the Metropolitan Police. A central advisory committee is iy 
ought to place. Nor is it possible simply to call in an outside man when responsible for the general character of the training, and each hd 
sieliie required, for the detective specialist needs a sound knowledge Centre is under the detailed control of the chief constables of i 
ceili» of detective work as well as of his own specialty. the district. The courses are for 13 weeks, and policewomen ai 
The second weakness is that while the day-to-day activities attend the same classes as policemen. Training continues during 
of criminal investigation are under the constant care of senior the whole of the two years’ probationary period, and, where 
police officers, they have little opportunity to sit back and work possible, probationers are sent back for short refresher courses 
out improved methods of catching criminals. The bright idea after about one year’s service. — 
does emerge and is often adopted, but, as in the case of the | The trend towards centralisation which this change suggests 
specialists, too much is left to chance. Imitation and the ten- |S 90 So sinister as might appear. It is a practical compromise | 
dency for more intelligent people to take to crime make the between the need for uniform standards throughout the — i 
. Inthe criminal today appear more cunning, and if the criminal investi- forces and the need to maintain local ane , The rs 7 
e obvious gation departments are going to maintain their supremacy they authorities and the chief constables retain their hold over their | 
scumulate must be constantly improving their own methods. No compli- ©W® wan a= Pe Home it in ak ee a pg ge 
; identity. cated machinery is needed for this; all that is necessary isacellin 98°"Cy tat vain - - A COREE OS oanty a : ner on oe ti 
ber taken the organisation of criminal investigation where experienced ‘f4!@Ing centres so far have been good ; the only complaint r it 
‘h is hard detectives and police scientists can evolve improvements in that they encourage in the grey - a high rr ep acige e i fi 
nd chemi- technique and theory, unburdened by routine work. a he will have to do, but this surely is a fault on the rig i 
© genera 7 There has been no decline in the morale or efficiency of the i 
tific. All detectives begin their careers as uniformed constables, police forces. Some improvements are needed, but they are 
Holmes 1 and it is the uniformed branch which is the first line of defence improvements towards higher efficiency. Why, then, has crime \ 
Cruming against criminals, The presence of the constable on his beat increased so much in comparison with prewar years ? It is due al 
. criminal of cruising about in a patrol car deters criminals more effectively partly to the shortage of policemen and partly to the natural fl 
lcs a om than the thought of possible arrest by detectives. The beat consequences of a long war. But there is another aspect of the Fi 
from his system whereby each constable is allocated an area to patrol on increase of crime which is not so easily explained. That is the Lf 
i: ae foot is the foundation of the efforts of the police to prevent crime. steady growth of the number of crimes covered by the broad i 
se ' 


In towns the beat may be only a few streets, in the country it 
| a jemmy would be a village and the surrounding countryside. The duty of 
as sucked the constable on his beat is to keep his eyes open for any in- 
se records fringements of the law and to be available to deal with any emer- 
"Sy Say, gency which might arise. The drawback of the system is that in 


category of “offences against the person.” They include 
murder, robbery with violence and sexual assaults, and there 
are now nearly twice as many as there were before the war, 
although the proportion of successful arrests for such crimes is 








very high. To determine the reasons for the increase is outside 
| on sans thickly populated areas it requires a large number of policemen the scope of this article, but the problem serves as a reminder 4 
oe” to make it work effectively, and in most towns it is supplemented that while the detection of crime is the responsibility of the 
o hee by patrol cars in wireless touch with their headquarters. police, the conditions which give rise to it are the concern of ; 
as it Was, In Aberdeen the constables on the beat and the patrol cars society as a whole. : 
ified as 4 have been merged to form a single team. The cars drop the —-———— - ality ae | 
ves oltes Constables at different points in a much larger area than the an aan fant een ee yt | 
ty thieves normal town beat, leave them to patrol a particular section for Shoet of 
id hunted half an hour or so, and then return to pick them up and drop Dec. 31, 1948 F-rablishment 
mM somewhere else. At the same time the cars are available PrOvincetaiens.-<cnce -iesnseseesnss 42,156 7,683 $2 
ally diffe Or emergency calls from their headquarters and if a con- PREP es rreertsertr sos a sacl te 
¢, but ® centration of policemen is suddenly required they can MOONE ov ocoeex tite ecstenceeeeveres 57,614 11,963 | 
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NOTES OF 


The South Hammersmith by-election and the mildness of the 
weather have created an impression at Westminster, as well as 
at Kew, that the season of quickening vitality is at hand. But 
attempting predictions about the course of the general election 
from the result of one by-election is as liable to error as fore- 
casting spring weather. Not only are there a number of local 
cross currents at South Hammersmith which assume undue 
importance at a by-election, but some 8,000 new voters whose 
opinions cannot be charted have moved into the constituency. 
Indeed, the shifts in population and the reorganisation of con- 
stituencies have created an element of the unknown in every 

rea which will make the task of political forecasting even at the 
general election less enviable than ever. 

Meanwhile the general election is sufficiently close at hand 
to have produced a crop of speculation if not about its outcome, 
at least about its date. It is hard to find any cogent reason to 
support the suggestion that victory at Hammersmith might tempt 
the Labour Party to try a “snap” election. For one thing, the 
nature of the Labour Party would make such a move impossible 
before the late summer. Like the old French army, the Labour 
party has a mobilisation machinery which can move only at a 
limited pace, and it is virtually impossible for it to launch a 
campaign until the party programme has been discussed at the 
party meeting which takes place in Blackpool at the beginning 
of June. Moreover, an election this year would mean abandoning 
the Iron and Steel Bill, and thus adding to the grievances of the 
party’s left wing. 

Meanwhile, in the Commons the Iron and Steel Bill moves 
spasmodically forward—the spasms resulting from a_ timetable 
which precludes equal dicsussion of all clauses—and this week 
it has reached roughly the halfway mark. There are now strong 
indications that when the Bill goes to the Lords, the Conservative 
opposition will not oppose its second reading, but will use their 
majority to make drastic changes in committee. They will thus be 
able to show that they have not opposed in principle a measure 
for which the Government claims an electoral mandate, but that 
they have used powers to make the measure conform more closely 
to the public interest. There is little chance, of course, of any 
agreement between the Labour Party and the opposition peers 
as to what constitutes the public interest, and it is likely that 
the summer sitting in the Commons will be bedevilled by a pro- 
tracted wrangle on Lords amendments to the Bill. But these 
tactics will make it very difficult for the Labour Party to use the 
House of Lords as an electoral issue. Nor, indeed, would they 
find it possible to arouse much public interest if they did do so. 


x x * 


Defence Estimates 


The defence estimates for 1949-50 and the supplementary 
estimates for the current financial year (which are fully sum- 
marised in this week’s issue of Records and Statistics) have now 
been presented to Parliament. By studying them in connection 
with their accompanying memoranda it will be possible for 
Members of Parliament in the forthcoming debates to penetrate 
a little of the obscurity in which the Government envelops ques- 
tions of defence and security. As regards finance, the immediate 
impression which the estimates give is of more money being spent 
on smaller forces. But, as the accompanying table shows, the sup- 
plementary estimates for the current year are so large that if the 
estimates for 1949-50 are at all realistic, there may be a decrease in 
Service expenditure in the forthcoming financial year, instead of 
the increase of nearly £90 million which at first appears from a 
comparison of the two main estimates. In fact, the size of the 
supplementary estimates is swollen by the inclusion in that for 
the Army of a payment of £55 million to India and Pakistan under 
the India Defence Expenditure Plan; but for that, economies 
in works and stores would have made a supplementary estimate 
unnecessary. 

The increases in the estimated cost of the three Services are 
due partly to the measures which result from the decision to 
strengthen Britain’s defensive position, but they are also a re- 
flection of rising industrial and civil costs. Thus the Navy have 
spent £124 million more in the current year, and will spend well 
over £18 million more in the forthcoming year on shipbuilding, 
repairs and refitting. The Army will spend £18 million more on 
warlike stores, the Air Force £16} million more (or half the 
increases in its estimate) on aircraft and stores, and the Navy an 
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additional £5 million (@r one-seventh of its increased estimate 
on armaments. Even these increases, since they involve trades and 
materials whose costs have risen appreciably during the past year 
reflect higher costs as well as increased supplies. Both in the ‘hie 
Force and the Navy, the pay of Servicemen accounts for Only 
about 10 per cent of the increases. 


Estimates (4000's) 
Net Supple- 








Net mentary Net 
Fstimates Estimates Total Estimates 
1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 1949-59 
BE s5d5.ne dv.4 50 153,000 15,500 168,500 189,250 
BM 56S 25 a8 305,000 55,000 360,000 304,700 
rt ae 173,000 16,400 189,400 207 450 
MEE Lc aicos as 631,000 86,900 717,900 701,400 


It is no more possible to make general deductions of defensive 
policy from the statements of the three Service Ministers than 
it is from last week’s White Paper. It is true that the Admiralhy 
gives the make-up of the Fleet by classes of ships, but there are 
no details of Air Force organisation, and the dispositions of the 
Army can only be deduced from calculations made in the light of 
wartime knowledge. It seems strange that since 1945 Britain 
should have lent or sold 12 ships to the Commonwealth and 45 
to foreign governments, however friendly some of the latter may 
be ; but it is satisfactory to learn that “ substantial quantities of 
modern aircraft and other equipment are earmarked for supply to 
the Air Forces of the Western Union countries on repayment” 
The Army memorandum, which says almost nothing about its 
equipment policy, except that it can no longer live on wartime 
stocks, makes no mention of the supply of military equipment to 
Western Union. 

* . * 


Civil Service Salaries 


The report of the Chorley Committee on Higher Civil 
Service Remuneration* must have caused some concern to the 
Government. Here was a case where justice, in the form of 
higher pay, was long overdue. In 1939 the most senior civil 
servants were being paid the same as in 1921 ; in 1946 they were 
granted only a modest increase in salaries (17 per cent for per 
manent secretaries and 14 per cent for deputy secretaries). 
No one can doubt that they deserve the higher salaries now 
proposed and shown in the accompanying table. There are 
few men so overworked—even if some of them revel 
in it—and few at the very top so underpaid in relation to their 
responsibilities. But if the Government were to accept the 
report’s recommendations, would this let loose a series of new 
claims by other professional workers and members of the local 
government service, and would it thereby weaken its ability to 
resist claims for higher wages ? 

The dilemma is not, however, so sharp as it might appeat. 
In practice the Government has not been conspicuously successful 
in resisting wage claims, since nearly eight million workers re 
ceived increases last year. Having, therefore, decided to accept 
the report, it is a pity that the Government did not have the 
courage of its convictions and grant the increases to the civil 
servants forthwith, instead of applying them by stages from the 
end of this year. 


HIGHER Civit SERVICE SALARIES 


New 
1939 1946 a 
Permanent Secretary to Treasury .. 3,460 3450 5,000 


Other Permanent Secretaries 3,000 3,500 4,500 
Deputy Secretary 2,200 2,500 3,250 
SEY ns sikne sc 0 c05i0b<ne 1,900 2,000 2,500 
1,700 
1,500 


Principal Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary (Maximum) ... 


1,700 2,000 

_ The Committee gave three arguments for their recommenda 
tions. First that the burden of work and responsibility is no¥ 
so much heavier than it was in 1939; secondly, the rise in the 
cost of living and, thirdly, the much higher salaries now offered 
Government sponsored posts such as the new public boards 
for specialists in the national health service. The first We 
arguments are generally accepted. The third illustrates 
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* Cmd. 7635. HMSO, 4d, 
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absurd position into which the country has now got itself. Because 
specialists and industrialists have to be enticed into the public 
services, and their salaries are supported directly or indirectly 
by the Government, a whole chain of consequences follows. The 
new proposals only affect some 2,200 men and women, 1,000 of 
them in the administrative grade and the rest at the top of the 
professional classes within the Civil Service—the doctors, legal 
advisors, architects and scientists. In all, it will cost the Ex- 
chequer some £400,000 a year. But the Chancellor will get a 
large part of it back—£650 out of the extra £1,000 to be given to 
a Permanent Secretary. It will be interesting to watch the 
direction from which the next demands come, 


* * * 


Paris and Geneva 


Hitherto, the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion (OEEC) working in Paris and the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE) in Geneva have not displayed any 
very great cordiality towards each other nor shown great readiness 
to co-ordinate their activities. The ECE covers all Europe and 
has tended to regard the OEEC as a dangerous splinter organisa- 
tion, in which political interests are put before economic needs. 
In return the OEEC has sometimes seen in the ECE’s activities 
evidence of subservience to Russia and its satellites. As a result, 
however, of last week’s conferences—one in Paris, the other at 
Geneva—there seems to be at least a chance that economic neces- 
sity wil! dictate more co-operative relations between the two 
bodies. 

The Council of the OEEC rounded off its business by adopting 
a programme of work based upon its own Interim Report and 
upon Mr Hoffman’s Six Points. The programme calls for the 
achievement of internal financial stability, a great increase in 
exports, the co-ordination and expansion of investment and a 
firm policy of cutting down unessential dollar imports and of 
finding alternative non-dollar sources of supply. In this pro- 
gramme, the clause calling for a revised import policy is in many 
ways the most immediate and the most easily fulfilled. Increased 
exports depended upon securing markets, increased investment 
upon securing capital, financial stability upon factors as unreliable 
as the French peasant. But reductions and diversions in import 
programmes can be introduced at once. The question is: To 
what other sources chould the Marshal! countries turn ? 

At this point, last week’s discussions in the Trade Committee 
of the ECE in Geneva become relevant. The conference has 
turned on the one point of increasing east-west trade in Europe 
and the ECE can reasonably claim that some of the foodstuffs and 
raw materials at present purchased in dollars could under certain 
conditions be made available in Eastern Europe. The Committee 
on Trade, after the usual Soviet polemics, seems to have settled 
down more seriously than ever before to considering how and in 
What quantities the needed supplies can be secured. At the last 
session of the conference, it was agreed to prepare lists of western 
needs to match against potential eastern supplies and for the first 
time the eastern countries recognised the work of the OEEC by 
agreeing to accept its estimates of Western needs as a basis for 
discussion. It may be that this one swallow of recognition will 
never make a summer of co-operation, but at least common 
interests have been established and out of them better relations 
between Paris and Geneva may grow. 


* * * 


Decisions in Scandinavia 


By a unanimous vote, last week end, the annual conference of 
the Norwegian Labour Party endorsed the foreign policy of the 
Government and called upon it to take immediate steps to join 
the Atlantic Pact. The policy, which Mr Lange adopted almost 
exactly a year ago after its formulation by the powerful Oslo 
Section of the Labour Party, has thus triumphed. Its success 
has been helped on several occasions by clumsy Communist 
action at critical times—by the Prague coup, by the unwarranted 
and purely political strike at the Norsk Hydro fertiliser works last 
October, by the Russian attempt to frighten a people like the 
Norwegians with diplomatic Notes. This long, deliberate crystal- 
lisation of opinion goes far to explain the surprisingly slight 
*pposition to the Government’s policy last weekend—surprising 
since the Left wing of the Norwegian Labour Party has had a 

g record of sincere, almost obtuse, pacifism and pro-Russian 
sentiment. But two other factors played their part—the strength 
of party discipline, and the personal reputation of Mr Lange and 
his Premier, Mr. Gerhardsen, who supported him throughout. 
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_ The course that Norway has set is thus clear, even if the voyage 
itself is perilous. But what of the other partners in Scandinavia? 
Sweden has immediately reaffirmed its neutrality and its inten- 
tion to intensify military measures in defence of armed neutrality. 
At the same time, Swedish military experts have re-emphasised 
their country’s reliance on the West for certain essential strategic 
materials and certain specialised weapons. This implies that, so 
far as Sweden is concerned, the policy of trying to have it both 
ways will continue. 


With Norway on a new course and Sweden confirmed in its 
old one, the position of Denmark and Finland requires clarifica- 
tion. Denmark is expected eventually and with less unanimity 
than Norway to join the Atlantic Union. Finland, where the 
maintenance of the status quo constituted a chief Swedish argu- 
ment for—or at least a justification of—continued neutrality, 
appears at first sight to be in considerable danger from possible 
Russian counter-moves. If Norway joins the United States, are 
not the Russians likely to consolidate their position in Finland ? 
The answer is that no doubt they would, if they could do so 
without too much trouble and if such a move were not likely 
to drive the Swedes westwards and completely destroy such 
advantages as accrue from Sweden’s continued neutrality. The 
basic factor in the politica! situation in Finland remains the weak- 
ness of the Communists which prevents them from achieving 
anything without the direct support of the Red Army; and that is 
not likely to be given until the Russians have decided on actions far 
wider in scope than the mere occupation of Finland. It does 
not seem unduly optimistic to assume that such a time has not 
yet arrived. Therefore, apart from diplomatic Notes and journa- 
listic abuse, it is probably safe to assume that no violent Russian 
reaction will follow Norwegian and Danish adherence to the 
Atlantic Pact. 


From Rhodes to Jerusalem 


After six weeks of direct negotiation under Dr Bunche’s 
patient management, the armistice talks at Rhodes between Israel 
and Egypt have ended in a settlement. By its terms, Israel is 
to contro! Beersheba, and with it the whole south eastern area of 
the Negeb that was allotted to the Jewish state in the Uno parti- 
tion resolution of November, 1947. It is also to retain most 


-of the gains secured in its October and December offensives. 


Egypt, in return, has secured a line that it can represent to its 
own people as a partial success, since it is entitled to retain forces 
in the coastal strip between Gaza and the frontier at Rafah. 
Israeli troops will withdraw a little in this area, and also inland, 
round El! Auja, where both sides will withdraw leaving a de- 
militarised zone that will become the desert seat of the armistice 
commission. The Egyptian garrison that has been beleaguered 
since October at Faluja in the northern Negeb is to be allowed to 
go home. But the term “armistice talks” is really a misnomer 
for what has happened. In fact, the agreement reached amounts 
to a frontier settlement. For what the Jews have they hold, 
except where they agree to withdraw, since nobody, the United 
Nations included, has the power to cause them to do otherwise. 
Israel, therefore, in effect secures as its southern boundary a 
little more than it accepted in the partition decision of 1947, and 
the Egyptians have accepted very much less than the Arabs 
then demanded. 


Now the mediator moves on to his next assignment—direct talks 
between Israel and Transjordan. Transjordan, says its King, is 
also speaking for its cousin Iraq, Therefore, the second lap of 
the direct negotiations will cover the ground from near Hebron 
in the south up through the hills round Jerusalem and Nablus 
and back to the Jordan east of Jenin. Here, except in Jerusalem, 
there has been little fighting. The Arab Legion and the Iraqi 
army have had the sense simply to occupy lands allocated to the 
Arabs under the partition decision and to sit there. 

Jerusalem, therefore, is the key point of the second series of 
talks and it is as well once more to remind the world that sitting, 
silent and powerless, within its precincts, is the Uno Conciliation 
Commission of three which is supposed to be devising a 


permanent international regime for the Jerusalem area. Mean- 


while, to the west of its hotel Jewish troops are firmly ensconced 
in Jewish suburbs which they do not mean to quit, while to the 
east the Arab Legion holds the Old City. The fact had best be 
faced forthwith that neither of these forces is going to make room 
for an international regime unless the other does, and that there 
is in existence no international body with sufficient physical 
strength to push either out. There is no body endowed with 
power to take any action at all until the Assembly meets on 
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April ist, by which time another direct “ armistice ”—alias 
frontier—settlement may well send the line right through the 
middle of the Holy City. Events are determining the shape of 
things to come over Uno’s ineffectual head 


x * * 


A Sweet Victory 


Whether the announcements were deliberately timed for the 
week of the South Hammersmith by-election or not, the extra 
allecation of sugar, the unrationing of chocolate and sweets and 
the early increase in the ordinary milk ration will be welcomed 
by housewives of all parties. The extra miik and sugar will not, 
however, be so welcome to the Chancellor, for it will automatically 
increase the cost of the food. subsidies. 

The unrationing of jam last autumn, which automatically put 
an end to the option of taking sugar instead of jam, either for 
home jam-making or for supplementing the sugar ration, was the 
most back-handed gift housewives have received from Mr 
Strachey. The protests made in the ensuing months, from 
individuals and bodies as far apart as the Women’s Institute and 
the TUC, showed that the number of housewives who had exer- 
aised the option, occasionally if not regularly, were even far more 
than the 33 per cent whose interests were airily dismissed, in 
true Summerskillian manner, in the House of Commons. The 
allocation of 7 Ib. of sugar a head between April and September 
will go far towards redressing a grievance. 

The unrationing of sweets, to come into force on April 24, is 
another sensible step that has been urged on Mr Strachey for 
some time. It is thought that after an initial rush to buy the 
demand will settle down at an average of 4}-5 ounces a week. 
But this will not be the true level so long as the price of sweets 
and chocolate is controlled, and it is a pity that Mr Strachey did 
not have the courage, once he had brought himself to accept the 
principle of unrationing, to complete the process by abolishing 
price control. It is true that to begin with prices, especially for 
the favoured brands like milk chocolate, might soar. But if the 
example is a lemon, it is probable that most prices thereafter 
would fall to below their present controlled level. If they did 
net, and consumption were accordingly reduced to below 4 ounces 
a week, would it matter? Mr Bevan might well save new 
demands being made on his dental service. Price control, without 
rationing, as has so often been found with fruit and vegetables 
in the past, means that most favoured articles disappear under 
the counter for most favoured customers. Dr Summerskill’s 
“finest hour” struck this week—or so she said when introducing 
the safe milk Bill in the House of Commons. But a generation 
of children, who will see no milk chocolate, may yet rise up to 
cal] her cursed. A Minister who thinks that tinned crab is the 
food of “the poorest people” is not, however, likely to give 
much thought to such a very humble delicacy as milk chocolate. 


* x * 


The Content of Democracy 


“The Government has created many of the institutions of 
the future Socialist society. The next step—perhaps the main 
step for Labour’s second five years—is for the: people to run the 
new and the old institutions of our society, participating at all 
levels as active members ... of an active democracy.” Mr 
Michael Young speaks, in his pamphlet,* unofficially for himself, 
not officially for the Labour Party, consequently this statement 
is unfortunately no indication of Government priorities. The 
discussion which follows, however, must reflect those exercising 
the councils of Transport House. The forms of democracy are 
established. But what about the content ? How can government 
“by the people” in any genuine sense be reconciled with the 
technical necessity for industrial and political units too big for 
direct contact between governors and governed ? Absence of such 
contact might matter little under a regime of heavy stick and juicy 
carrot. From the Labour point of view, re-weighting the stick 
js out of the question; and the carrot without the stick is in- 
adequate (thinks Mr Young) in a world where wealth has lost 
prestige. A sense of purpose and of responsibility, a revival of 
pride and joy in work, must replace both ; and these can only 
be obtained when there is a genuine and vital two-way contact 
from top to bottom of every individual industry and workshop. 

That it exists in nationalised enterprise even less than under 
Private ownership is a point over which Mr Young glides 
without much emphasis. But he is obviously well aware of it, 
and ready to learn from such private concerns as have experimented 


* Small Man: Big World. A Discussion of Socialist Labour Publi- 
cations Dept, Transport House 14 Pages. 1d., post free. 
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successfully in interna] co-operation. With a treatise worth of 
matter on hand, he does no more in this pamphlet than indicate 
possibilities and provide stimulus for discussion. It is not tg be 
expected of him that he should point the conclusion—the almost 
unavoidable conclusion—that what is wrong with industry js po 
private ownership but precisely that absence of contact which 
public ownership exacerbates by its concentration of power, Tie 
problem he discusses is not one of Socialism at all; it js the 
disease of the modern industrial state, and dimly recognised as 
such by all parties. If this pamphlet results in switching some 
part of official Labour’s attention from form to content, and con. 
tributes to strengthening those forces within the movement which 
prefers consolidation and the cultivation of national unity 1 
the maintenance at all costs of the “rhythm” of class war 
Mr Young will have done both his party and the country 
a good turn. It is possible that a Labour Party intent on giving 
form, colour and meaning to life in industrial Britain of the mig. 
twentieth century might recapture some of the support of intel}. 
gent and liberal minded people which it has so palpably lost singe 
it has been in office. 
* - * 


Laws of Venery 


At long last the row over blood sports is to find expression 
on the floor of the House of Commons. The leaders of the 
movement, feeling uncertain of the balance between supporters 
and opponents at Westminster, have divided their attack into 
two Private Member’s Bills, one—which came up on Friday—to 
abolish coursing, with stag, otter and badger hunting, and one 
which comes up in a fortnight’s time to prohibit fox-hunting, 
By this means it is hoped that if the fox-hunting Bill 
is defeated, the other sports, which have fewer defenders, 
will be abolished. In fact, the luck of the parliamentary ballot, 
the warm welcome which has been accorded to Bills higher up 
in the schedule irrespective of merit, and the disapproval of a 
Cabinet anxious not to alienate the rural vote, mean that both 
Bills are unlikely to reach a third reading in this session. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that certain families of the animal 
kingdom who have never shown the slightest mercy to each 
other may be granted a unilateral amnesty with homo sapiens. 
Since the urban conscience got to work on the more robust and 
less defensible pleasures of an elder England, a vast amount of 
cant has been talked by both sides. Hunting is not the life- 
blood of rural England, nor does the fox or hare enjoy it. On 
the other hand, it is no more cruel than many commercial pr- 
cesses, such as the production of astrakhan or silver fox furs or 
the harpooning of whales. It is hard to believe that pure hatred 
of cruelty is the only motive which inspires many of those who 
propose the abolition of hunting and that it is not mingled with 
a desire to humble what remains of the landed gentry. 

But so tangled are the arguments and emotions on both sides 
that good will probably result from a public airing of the quesuon. 
In the first place, it permits a judgment on the various kinds of 
hunting enumerated in the first of the two Bills. Coursing is 
undoubtedly cruel in the sophisticated form it reaches at Alltcat, 
since it involves a contest of obvious unequals, but the promoters 
of the Bill might not receive this answer from the thousands of 
miners and workers who work their whippets on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Moreover, just as cock-fighting is still covertly carried on 
in the North of England, a legislative prohibition may be quitt 
unenforceable. Otter hunting has few supporters. Stag hunting, 
the most ancient form of venery, has outlived its environment. 
Badger hunting is a physical impossibility and to prohibit it 
shows a remarkable ignorance of wild animals. Although the Bill 
prohibits the hunting of rabbits with a pair of bumble-puppy 
spaniels, it permits the use of the cruel and deadly ferret. Finally, 
the Bill, echoing the helpless attitude of the community towards 
its Government, leaves alternative methods of destruction of thes 
animals (all of which are officially vermin) not to the plain sense 
of the citizens but to the regulations of the Minister. 


* * * 


Dutch Quandary in Indonesia 


There is a growing weight of evidence that guerrilla activily 
against the Dutch in former Indonesian Republican territory 8 
increasing rather than diminishing ; the Dutch are—inevitably— 
very thin on the ground. They are reported to be in occupation 
only of the main centres and highways, compelled to travel 1 
read convoys, and harassed by partisans right up to the subu 
of the big towns such as Jogjakarta, Surakarta and Madioen. | 
so-called Republican Emergency Government claims to exist 1 
the island of Sumatra. A clandestine radio station remains com 
stantly on the air ; the voice of the former Inspector-General 
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the Republican army has been heard on it, directing attacks on 
Dutch communications and transport, and regular military com- 
muniques are issued. It is scarcely surprising in these circum- 
stances that the former Republican leaders, held captive on Banka 
[sland since December 19th, appear to be determined not to 
negotiate with the Dutch unless and until a Republican goverm 
ment is restored to Jogjakarta and Dutch troops are withdrawn. 

It is distressing to think that the Dutch may now be faced with 
a problem quite as intractable as that existing before they under- 
took their military action of December 18th. They claim, with 
circumstantial justification, that they then only just forestalled a 
new wave of Republican guerrilla infiltration into their own areas. 
But by doing so they have apparently jumped from the frying 
pan into the fire. During the last few weeks they have by no 
means solved either the military or political problems on the spot. 
They have incurred the organised condemnation of the civilized 
world as expressed through the Security Council. They have 
directed a strong draught on the now glowing coals of Asian 
nationalism—they only got off as lightly as they did at the Delhi 
conference thanks to the moderating influence of their friends and 
of those who fully understand the Communist menace. Lastly, 
they have had a cabinet row at home, which at one point threa- 
tened to bring down their government. 


How might all this have been avoided? How can it be 
put right now? The first question may seem academic, but 
it is evident in retrospect that serious consequences have followed 
from what was surely a mistake—to embark on the tremendous 
hazard of military action without preparing an adequate political 
plan with which to follow it up—and it is a fresh plan that is 
needed now. The Dutch have lately shown interest in 
the last stages of Britain’s conversion of Ceylon into a self- 
governing Dominion. If they do in fact take a leaf from Britain’s 
book, in hastening the self-determination of their long promised 
United States of Indonesia, they will receive the genuine support 
of many sincere well-wishers, None but extremists welcome the 
latest turn of events in Java and Sumatra. The announcement 
of anew and forward-looking policy might yet change the situa- 
tion overnight. But if it is to do so, the Dutch must stick to 
every word of what they say. This is likely to prove their last 
chance, 


363 
Burma in Turmoil 


The revolt of the Karens has added a further complication to 
the disorder which has already prevented the new Burma from 
attaining political or economic stability. The antipathy between 
Burmese and the two million Karens is of long standing and it 
was aggravated during the last war when the Karens resisted the 
Japanese, while the Burmese, generally speaking, did not. The 
Karen claim for an independent state, or at least a state only 
joined to Burma in a loose federation, involves, however, the 
difficulty that the Karens do not, like the other non-Burmese 
peoples of Burma—the Shans, Chins and Kachins—inhabit a 
compact, racially homogeneous area, with easily defined 
boundaries. Only in the hills along the Salween do they form 
the bulk of the population ; the majority live in the Irrawaddy 
delta or in Tenasserim intermingled with, and usually out- 
numbered by, the Burmese. This intermingling has not prevented 
antagonism and violence between the two communities, but it 
has made it extremely hard for the Burmese Government, even 
with a will to concede real autonomy within the Burmese Union, 
to find any suitable boundaries for a Karen State. 


Until recently the Karens were in a strong position, for the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Burmese army, General Smith Dun, 
was himself a Karen. The Karens, together with the other 
non-Burmese peoples, formed seven out of the twelve battalions 
of the regular army. The non-Burmese preponderance was 
increased when a section of the Burmese regulars mutinied and 
joined in the revolt of the irregular forces of Aung San’s former 
private army. But the Government countered this tendency by 
building up a purely Burmese auxiliary force, which has tilted the 
balance of power in favour of Burmese nationalism and has been 
a principal factor in causing the Karens to come out in open 
revolt. General Smith Dun has now been given “leave of 
absence” and confused fighting has been going on in various 
localities, to the further detriment of Burma’s badly needed rice 
exports. 


No end can yet be foreseen to the turmoil in Burma. The 
Government has so far managed to hold on to the capital, and it 
has been receiving supplies of arms from Britain to enable it to 
assert its authority. If it can come to terms with the Karens, 
it will then have a good chance of finally putting down the revolt 
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of the Communists and “ People’s Volunteers.” At present, how- 
ever, it seems that the Communists and Karens are combining 
to fight the government troops. The plurality of factions makes 
all kinds of combinations possible in Burma, but it will be 
disastrous for that country if the Communists are able to exploit 
the guarrel of two nationalities so as to subdue both. 


* * * 


Tidying Up the Crossings 


The Report of the Committee on Road Safety on possible 
amendments to the Pedestrian Crossing Places (Traffic) Regula- 
tions, 1941, constitutes a valiant effort to make the best of a 
difficult job. It is generally recognised, the Report underlines, 
that if present regulations were enforced traffic would on many 
roads be brought to a complete standstill. Being unenforceable 
in the letter, many regulations are almost completely neglected 
in spirit, and the user of an uncontrolied crossing takes his life 
in his hands whenever he asserts his rights. It is surprising 
that the Minister of Transport should, without reason given, 
have rejected the Committee’s recommendation that pedestrians 
should be encouraged to signal their intention to cross—an action 
which commonsense already dictates to a good many. The other 
recommendations—warning lines, extra signal faces at controlled 
crossings, no-waiting zones, the weeding-out of little-used or 
impracticable crossings—should all, to various degrees, be useful. 
But no regulation can abolish the inherent perilousness of joint 
road use, on any terms, by motor vehicles and pedestrians, and 
this is clearly brought home by the high incidence of accidents 
in shopping districts. Pedestrian crossings constitute only one 
facet of this complex problem of road safety. The worst year 
of accidents and of carnage was 1934. Statistics of road deaths 
during the last fifteen years show that the problem is, very 
slowly, yielding to attack from many different angles. Total 
deaths in 1948 were about 74 per cent lower than in 1947 and 
indeed the lowest since 1925, and injuries have declined pro- 
portionately. Analysis of available statistics indicates—but only 
‘vaguely—possibilities of further progress. London’s “ yellow 
band ” no-waiting areas showed a diminution, during their first 
four months, of 22.4 per cent im accidents involving death or 
injury. On the other hand the campaign to educate children in 
road sense has failed to prevent an actual increase of just under 
10 per cent in deaths of under-fifteens; though, as the Ministry 
of Transport points out, 1947 was exceptional in that the first 
quarter’s bad weather cut traffic and consequently traffic accidents 
were far below normal. Certainly it is far too early to say that 
“kerb drill” has failed. It is also impossible to allocate proper 
credit to the various slogans, posters and ubiquitous jimps de- 
signed to improve the general public’s sense of responsibility 
except to say that they are undoubtedly worth while. Cam- 
paigns directed at the human factor must always be harder to 
assess than those aimed at more directly measurable objectives— 
such as unsnarling traffic flows or reducing congéstion. It is 
partly because the human factor comes so obviously to the fore 
at pedestrian crossings that the Committee on Road Safety have 
found a solution to their problem so elusive. 


* x * 


Revenue Centenary 


On Sunday the Board of Inland Revenue will celebrate its 
hundredth birthday. There will be few whose immediate reaction 
will not be to regret the day it was born. For those families who 
are not provided with free schools, free milk, subsidised houses, 
and free medical treatment largely out of their neighbour’s 
pockets, PAYE and all its ancestors and descendants appear 
inventions, if not of the devil, at least of a master more tyrannous 
than any Tudor king. And so devious are his ways and so mani- 
fold his demands that one in every thousand of his subjects are 
employed in making the other 999 pay their dues. 

The history of the past hundred years has been well writien 
in a small booklet,* which traces the changes which took place 
after the three boards of Stamps, Taxes and Excise were joined 
into one new Board with a full-time staff of 5,000 (against 
47,000 today), including 16 charwomen officially described as 
“Necessary Women” (how cordially many modern housewives 
would agree). Its total collection was then £33 million as against 
some £2,000 million today. Those were the happy days of income 
tax at 2d. to 7d. in the pound, made the happier in some cases 
by the haphazard system of collection. Graduated income tax, 
super tax and land value duties were the great taxation con- 
troversies until the beginning of the first world war. War finance 
has been the great forcing house of taxation methods. In 1913, 


*A Hundred Years. The Board as. Inland Revenue. 
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1,200,000 people were liable to income tax. By 1919 this 
had grown to 7,800,000, and taxation had begun to mould 
nature of business transactions. Again, at the beginning Of the 
recent war less than a million wage-carners were liable to j 
tax. The Finance Act of 1944 made it necessary to 
18 million taxpayers in PAYE methods. Successful though j 
many ways this has been, it is impossible to ignore the cumbrovs. 
ness of the new machine. Not only is the average Citizen 
bewildered by the complications of assessment, but errors 
arrears of work reveal how unwieldy it is. In spite of the Board's 
achievements over the past hundred years, it ought not t be 
content until the method by which the ordinary citizen is tayeg 
is capable of his very ordinary understanding. 


* * x 


Shaping Iran’s Social Reform 


Last week the Majlis took an important decision which, if 
fulfilled in spirit as well as in letter, will greatly improve Iran’ 
chances of achieving a social revolution without violence. {% 
far, every national plan to raise living standards has been mo 
more than a document—bulky, ambitious and useful for waving 
during speeches, but replaceable by each of Persia’s frequent new 
cabinets with a new variant all its own. Last week’s bill, now 
the Economic Development Programme Law, will, if carried our, 
render the Seven Year Plan immune against whims, person 
jealousies and other failings of short-lived governments, For jt 
places execution of its plan in the hands, first, of an Advisory 
Council of seven respected figures who are to serve for the whol 
seven year period, and will have the last word on what is to be 
done within the limits of the programme ; secondly, of a Board 
of Contro] of six persons appointed for two years to run the 
financial side and responsible directly to the Prime Minister; 
and thirdly, of a managing director “appointed for three years 
by Royal Order on the proposal of the Government” to head 
its technical work. The appointments to these bodies are subject 
to Majlis approval but once the men have been appointed, they 
are to work unhandicapped by the many drawbacks in Majlis 
habits and procedure. 

The shape of the plan is excellent both administratively and in 
the priorities which it gives to health and agriculture. But has 
Iran enough men to fill the new hierarchy for which it provides? 
There is much head wagging on this score. Too many of th 
available figures are old hands at filling their pockets and finding 
jobs for their relations. Yet it should be remembered that the 
report on which the Act is based was shaped by one dynamic 
Persian—Dr Mosharaf Naficy, and that it has the approval o! 
another, Dr Ebtehaj, governor of the Bank of Iran. A few more 
men of the same stamp could put it through. Unfortunately, the 
personal backbiting that is never absent from Persian politics 
has already caused Dr Naficy to resign from the presidency ¢ 
the preparatory commission. The new organisation will be the 
weaker if he remains outside it. But if sufficient Persians cannot 
be found, the Act does not preclude the employment of foreigners. 


* x *x 


Teheran Looks West 


Some steps towards a greater employment of foreign 
technicians have already been taken in Teheran, The seven yea 
plan is to be financed out of a combination of oil royalties, a 
advance from the National Bank to be derived from a reducuoa 
in the present high cover for the currency, and borrowings 
home and abroad. The total expenditure envisaged is 21,000 mil- 
lion rials—at present rates, £160 million. Of this, the authors a 
hoping to borrow $250 million from the International Bank. But 
the Bank does not lend without conditions. It likes to finan 
specific projects within a plan. It also likes such projects to be 
approved, if not evolved, by firms of experience and to be vetted 
by its own people. The Iranians, in anticipation, have already 
employed the services of an admirable team of American 00? 
sultants—eleven well-known firms operating together as Overseds 
Consultants Inc. These have concluded Phase I of their assig™ 
ment, which was to conduct a first quick tour by five experts 
competent to assess how much of the Naficy plan Iran’s economy 
could stand. This first party greatly impressed all who met it 
Its basic outlook was governed less by commercial prospects for 
American business than by the thought of changing Iran’s rotte! 
social structure by western and tranquil means as opposed © 
eastern violence, It is turning to the British firm of Sir Ale 
ander Gibb and Co., already at work in Iran, for help with severd 
of its constructional engineering projects. : 

The team is now embarking on Phase II, the determination o 
priorities judged by value in terms of immediate yi The 
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Aumat makes his living from a few acres of 
rubber plantation in Kelantan. He is a valuable 





‘dollar earner’. But his rubber would be of 
little use to the world if it could not be cured, 
and so turned into tyres, cushioning, and a 
hundred and one other products of daily use. 
Monsanto provides chemicals used in curing 
rubber. These help Ahmat to make a living 
.... help Britain’s export drive with 






manufactured products .... help to provide you with goods an 


you want. Just one of the many ways in which Monsanto 


is ‘ serving industry, which serves mankind’ 


Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital importance 
to British Industry. If you have a chemical problem it is highly 
probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED <8 wartertoo Place: LONDON: swi 










The fable of the logical leopard | 
A Young Leopard came back to his forest from a tour of the civilised | 
world. “* Mankind,” he declared, “ is restless, bald, unhealthy, obstinate, | 
short-sighted, spindle-shanked, intemperate, verbose and inquisitive, forever 
troubling its brains and fingers. I saw nobody as beautiful as myself.” 
“And what did you learn?” asked his friends. 
“Nothing whatever !” said he. “ After all, I’m 
only a leopard.” 


Man, whatever his defects, has resources denied to every other 
creature. When he neglects them, he fails: when he uses them, 

he has a chance to flourish. And the things that TI make, from huge 
pressure vessels to complex precision tubes, from parts of 

aeroplanes to complete bicycles, from paints to wrought aluminium 
alloys, electric irons to metal furniture, are tokens of British 
leadership in the realm of human ability. 
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standard of its work is an immense advance upon that revealed in 
the $650 million plan evolved by the American firm of Morrison 
Knudsen in 1947 and now discarded. It envisages no grandiose 
schemes such as the mass purchase of tractors for peasants who 
are as vet unfamiliar with machinery, or the piping of gas from 
the Persian Gulf oi] wells to light Teheran. It rightly concen- 
trates on better seed, better spades, better malaria contro]—pro- 
jects less spectacular, it is tue, but far more productive of quick 
and fundamental local results. 


* * * 


Russia in Pursuit 


Russia has now intervened in a heavily official way in the 
Kravchenko libel action which has been providing Paris with a 
lively political circus during the past few weeks. Although the 
action, as a legal case, turns largely on the question whether 
Kravchenko’s widely read book “I Chose Freedom” was ghost- 
written or not, it has inevitably turned into a spectacular debate 
about the truth of the damning picture of Soviet life which the 
book gives. To support both his allegations about Soviet police 
methods and concentration camps and also his account of his 
own career, Kravchenko has called several Russian witnesses who 
are now displaced persons in Western Europe ; on the other side, 
the French Communist weekly, Les Lettres Frangaises, which is 
charged with the libel, has brought witnesses from Russia, includ- 


jing General Rudenko, who was formerly Kravchenko’s superior 


as head of the Soviet Purchasing Mission during the war, and 
also Kravchenko’s former wife. General Rudenko, who appeared 
in uniform, left the witness box and walked out of the court 
when he was asked to explain why it was that Russia provided 
Germany with essential war materials in 1939-40 and thus helped 
to kill Frenchmen in the Battle of France. That was a difficult 
one for a mere army general to answer, and probably Rudenko 
did well from his own point of view to stand on his dignity and 
withdraw from the verbal contest. The retreat of so eminent 
a champion seems, nevertheless, to have caused some dismay in 
the Communist ranks, and Moscow’s heavy artillery has now been 
brought to bear in an effort to turn the tables. On February 21st 
the Soviet Government in a Note to the French Government 
demanded the extradition of three of the witnesses who had 
appeared for Kravchenko so that they might be tried in Russia 
as “ war criminals.” The Note stated that their criminal activities 
were “confirmed by materials and documents which have been 
checked, and which are now in possession of the Extraordinary 
Siate Commission appointed to inquire into the crimes of the 
German Fascist invaders.” 

In the three and half years which have elapsed since the end 
of the war the Sovict Government does not seem to have made 
any attempt to trace these “war criminals”; it has only dis- 


From The Economist of 1849 


February 24, 1849 


It Jthe Factory Act] is the child of agitation. It is intended 
to give effect to the views of one party. It is not deliberate 
legislative wisdom, contemplating the whole of society. It is 
the embodied ignorance and passion of a few. It is class 
legislation—though in this case, departing from what, we 
regret to say, was formerly too much the practice, the class 
meant to be favoured by the law was the workman. Ever 
since the Act has come into operation magistrates, inspectors, 
and people, have all been partisans of one side or the other. 
In other cases, when the magistrates had to execute a class 
law enacted in their behalf, they were liable only to the 
suspicion of enforcing it with rigour ; now they are charged 
with endeavouring to subvert the law and set it aside. The 
inspectors appointed especially to see the Act carried out 
for behoof of the workmen, are as the rule naturally sus- 
picious of the masters. They take a side against them. The 
Jaw was conceived in a class spirit, and to that they give 
effect. Throughout society there are conflicting interests ; 
there are buyers and sellers of all kinds consumers and 
producers, employers and employed ; but they settle down 
into harmony, by the peaceful higgling of the market, uniting 
rather than otherwise the different classes together ; while 
a law to protect one class against another is sure to exasperate 
both, to extend the conflict, and involve in it numerous 
other interests more important—such as the magistracy and 
the Legislature—than the interest to be favoured and pro- 
ae 
_ That men never know when they go too fast or too slow, 
is proverbial wisdom ; but in no case is this so conspicuous 
as in class legislation. It rarely or never answers the 
purpose for which it is intended. 
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covered their frightful records when they have been so bold as ig 
testify in a Paris law court about conditions in Russia. The 
primary purpose of the Note (duly publicised by the Tass Agency) 
is to discredit the witnesses before French opinion ; for the p 

it is a “try-on” to see whether the French Government, alwa 
easily embarrassed by charges of shielding collaborators, will hand 
the men over. If France were to do so, it would be an effective 
demonstration of Russian power to pursue and kill even those 
who have escaped beyond the boundaries of Communist rule and 
a warning to all refugees in future to keep their mouths shyt. 
France will surely show no hesitation in resisting a demand which 
is so plainly inspired by a desire to take revenge on the adverse 
witnesses in the Kravchenko lawsuit and does not provide for any 
independent investigation of the charges made. 


Shorter Notes 


Correction—In a Note on the Ulster Elections in The 
Economist of February 19th, it was stated that the Nationalist 
parties carried the entire counties of Tyrone and Fer 
This was an error since the two counties returned a total of 4 
Unionist and 3 Nationalist members. 

= 

The decision of the Docks and Inland Waterways Executive 
to abolish canal-boat decorations in favour of uniform flat 
colours, and to substitute numbers for their names, is a real con- 
noisseur’s piece of wanton and officious gradgrindery. Two 
centuries of industrialisation have left to this country little enough 
in the way of spontaneous and traditional popular art; and one 
would think that any authority in a position to patronise such an 
art would constitute itself a defender and trustee, not a licensed 
destroyer. Canal boats, moreover, are not simply the water-borne 
equivalents of railway trucks, but the homes of people with tastes 
of their own, which any decent landlord would respect. The 
Docks and Inland Waterways Executive, however, think 
differently. It is difficult to see what principle can inspire them; 
but no doubt the bargees have a word for it. 

. 


The door to the east appears to have been finally slammed in 
Marshal Tito’s face. The Soviet Union has fiatly rejected his 
protest against Jugoslavia’s exclusion from the new eastern Euro- 
pean economic council, because of its ‘ hostile’ attitude to the 
Soviet Union. Each of the Soviet satellites has also administered 
its own version of the Soviet snub embellished with whatever 
examples of alleged Jugoslav hostility and discrimination each can 
rake up. It must be clear now to all but the most bigoted Com- 
munist fanatic that Jugoslavia must come to some agreement with 
the West if it is to survive the ostracism of the East. It is to 
-be hoped that Anglo-American diplomacy will prove equal to the 
opportunity thus afforded it by Soviet policy. 

n 


The Finnish Government has had a narrow squeak: and the 
ambitious intrigues of two or three leaders of the majority party 
in the Diet, the Agrarian, may yet force the Social Democrat 
minority Government of Mr Fagerholm to transform itself into 
a coalition. Last Tuesday, the Agrarians, seizing upon differences 
of economic policy, forced a vote of confidence which the Govern- 
ment won by a mere two votes. The issue is not yet decided 
and if Mr Fagerholm is forced to widen the basis of his Govern- 
ment, Communists will inevitably come into it and—almost 2s 
inevitably—acquire an influence out of all proportion to their real 
parliamentary strength. This would be too high a price to pay 
for the personal success of an Agrarian clique. 

* 

Those who were looking for something favourable to say about 
Russian behaviour towards the United Nations used to point 10 
the leading and helpful part it played in bringing the World 
Health Organisation into existence last July. Now the Soviet 
Union, the Ukraine, and Byelo-Russia have simultaneously 
announced their withdrawal from the only specialised agency 
created by the United Nations to which they all belonged, because 
they were “not satisfied” with its work. 

*x 

The Ministry of Education has given Middlesex County Council 
a rap over the knuckles for their proposals for comprehensive 
schools. Middlesex want to have it both ways: they want 10 
achieve the social equality of having a combined modern, technical 
and grammar school all on the same site and at the same time 
to keep the school down to a reasonable size. Such a policy 
destroy any possibility of a wide choice of subjects in the hi 
forms and Middlesex must think again. But the unbelievable 
tortuousness of the Ministry’s own letter will give them no 
ance in how to think the question out clearly. 
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Letters to 


rr te . , y . . 
frinidad’s Constitution 

Sir,—Please permit me to comment on Mr Gavin’s letter on 
Trinidad’s constitution which appeared in The Economist of 
February 12th. 

He has stated that the reaction in responsible circles in Trinidad 
to the proposed new constitution has been favourable. I presume 
he is referring to the same responsible circles from which the 
majority of the members of the O’Reilly committee were drawn. 
Their recommendations were considered unacceptable to the mass 
of Trin‘dadians. This is borne out by the fact that all the muni- 
cipalities, five of the seven county councils, the Trades Union 
Council, and all the trade unions individually, and the people at 
mass meetings in all the large centres of population, passed 
resolutions calling for responsible government along the lines of 
the Solomon minority report. Of the nine elected members of 
the Legislature, only two supported the majority report, and it 
was passed by the votes of the nominated members plus these 
two elected members against the majority of the elected members. 

In dealing with the proposed new constitution, I will use the 
evidence of arithmetic. Since the Legislative Council is to con- 
sist of 26 members, a motion must be supported by 14 members 
before it can be carried. Since the five elected members of the 
Executive Council are to be elected by the whole Legislature, 
they will require 14 votes for election. This means that they 
must either belong to a Party or Coalition comprising 14 of the 
18 elected members or must be acceptable to the official-nominated 
block of eight. 

One is certainly not justified in presuming that the officials 
will not vote, because the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was quite specific on the question of the elected members of the 
executive being elected by the whole Legislature and on past 
occasions on which the Legislature has had to elect persons to 
particular bodies (e.g., delegates to the Montego Bay Conference) 
the officials have voted. 

Since it is very difficult for any party to secure 14 of the 18 
seats at any election (unless there is one slate), the probability 
is that the elected members of the Executive Council will be 
those who are acceptable to the official-nominated block, and that 
the policies sponsored by them will be the policies that are accept- 
able to that block. 

As there is an elected majority in both the Executive and 
Legislative Councils, it will be said that these policies are the 
policies of the representatives of the people, whereas they are 
the policies of a minority of those representatives supporting a 
non-responsible and non-representative block of official and 
nominated members. It is no more reasonable to expect all the 
elected members of the Trinidad Legislature to vote together than 
to expect all the Members of Parliament to do so.—Yours faith- 
fully, Davi T. Pitt, 

President, West Indian National Party, 1942-47 

4 Devonshire Road, Chiswick, W.4 


Staggered Holidays 


Sir—Much official thought and publicity is being given 
to the question of staggering works holidays to relieve the 





the Editor 


peak-period strains on the resorts and transport systems. 
Recently I made some investigations into the absenteeism 
during the past fifteen months among the 4,000 employees of a 
large Midland engineering firm and, of the several tentative con- 
clusions to which I came, one showed up a serious weakness in 
the staggering scheme. This firm was one of the few in the 
district to comply with the local arrangements, the majority pre- 
ferring to stick to the traditional “ Wakes Week” before the 
August Bank Holiday. The result last summer was that the total 
absenteeism in the works for the two supposedly “low absence ” 
months of July and August was ten per cent greater than that 
for the “high” months of January and February !. In some 
departments this discrepancy was even more marked, especially 
where the proportion of women was high. The primary cause 
of this is quite simple and logical. A worker will take the stag- 
gered holiday and, when there comes along the holiday of such 
a person as his wife or his girl-friend, working for another firm 
taking the traditional week, he is tempted to take off yet more 
time. 


Obviously, this increased absence affects not only “ co-opera- 
tive” firms but “unco-operative” ones too. Yet, even if there 
were greater participation in the schemes there would still be 
the drawback of the present policy of staggering by districts, with 
the consequent overlapping, so many workers being in one district, 
and their friends and relations in another. The net effect of any 
Staggering scheme is negative, unless there be full co-operation 
and consistency in choosing dates over whole industrial areas. 
To my mind, the mere changing of accepted public holidays will 
not materially affect this problem and it would seem that, unless 
all those concerned join in more willingly, the only courges left 
open will be either to introduce a measure of statutory enforce- 
ment or to scrap the schemes completely.—Yours faithfully, 

The Union, The University, JoHN CLEws 

Birmingham 15 


Closed Shop for Hairdressers? 


Str,—As a hairdresser of many years’ experience, both as 
employer and employee, I feel that you were less than fair to 
us all in your Note of the Week in The Economist of Feb- 
ruary 12th. 

Whether hairdressing is a trade, profession or craft is im- 
material ; but the close personal relationship which exists between 
the hairdresser and his or her customer must inevitably raise 
the service above normal standards of retail trading. 

Nevertheless, it appears unreasonable to deny to hairdressers 
the powers—so often sought and obtained in other spheres—to 
limit the very real evils which do exist to-day in the shape of 
low standards of work, unhygienic saloons, private house trading 
and a severe price-cutting movement which, although it will not 
fail to bring its own reward to the initiators, may yet seriously 
disturb in the interim standards both of employees and employers 
in establishments with a better status and a not unreasonable 
desire to obtain adequate return for their services.—Yours faith- 


fully, JEAN BENZIE 
10, Bank Chambers, Penn Hill Avenue, Parkstone 








STATISTICS | 


FOR ECONOMISTS 
by R. G. D. ALLEN, 


O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc. 
Professor of Statistics in the University of London 


Thuis volume provides an introduction to statistical methods in 
their application to economic material. 


The main topics include the collection, definition and tabulation 
of data ; graphical and diagrammatic representation ; frequency 
distributions and measures of average, dispersion and skewness ; 
index numbers in theory and practice ; time series and estimates of 
trend and seasonal variation ; elementary treaments of sampling | 
and correlation. The volume concludes with a brief account of the | 
sources of official and other economic statistics. Now ready. 7/6 


Hutchinson’s University Library 





Argus-eyed 


in their fact-finding mission ; tireless and truly objective in including all that 
is noteworthy, while elirninating everything trivial ; highly skilled in scrupulously 
ensuring absolute authenticity ; sensibly practical in their indexing job— 
are the expert chroniclers charged with the compilation of KEESING'S, the 
weekly diary of world events. 


The result of their efforts is available to every reader of The Economisi, and thus 
you, too, can new enjoy the benefit of chis unique work.) At an inclusive annual 
charge—which is very moderate, thanks to KEESING’S widespread popularity 


—you can secure at once all data published since the beginning of the current 
volume, followed every week by the regular addition of the ensuing supplements 
to keep your record of our time continuously up to date and permanently indexed 
for ready refergnee in book form. 


For following curren: aflairs intelligently you need this living loe-book of the 
world’s progress and you should therefore get to know more about it. 
OO LLL LLL LT LT LENT A CEE NSN Se RE 


Keesing’s Publ. Ltd., Keynsham, Bristol. Please send free details of your service. 
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| “OUR NEW PLANT. ALL THE 
BUILDINGS WILL HAVE 
| INTERNAL PARTITIONS AND 
FITTINGS OF STEEL BY 
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More Production— MEANS 
MORE WORK FOR THE EXECUTIVE 


How are YOU to cope with the extra administrative work involved? By installing 
“ Recordon " Dictating Machines. Each complete unit will save hours of your time and 
that of your skilled staff. In nine months since its first announcement, well over a thousand 
executives have already chosen ** Recordon "’ for this reason | 


Special ‘Recordon” features inciude:— 


Magnetic-Electronic recording on inexpensive paper discs. When transcribed they can 
be completely erased and used many times over. Anyone can use the ** Recordon '’— 
no special training is required. Each ‘* Recordon "" machine can be used for recording 
4 ~ and play-back. ‘‘Recordon"’ is portable—can also be 
 , yp used at home or in the car. Ask for details of the 

, “CODIT ” DISC which gives complete secrecy. 
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BRITISH EAST. CENTRAL a ‘WEST AFRICA, THE WEST INDIES, Big changes—social, fiscal and political—are altering radically the It j 

PARE | AOR PT ae ee sources of capital upon which the vital re-equipment of British che: 
industry depends. 
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BRITISH GUIANA SEYCHELLES BERMUDA BAHAMAS BECHUANALAND NYASALANOD TRINIDAD | The Stock Exchange, many experts believe, must soon make Uni 

etikeuntita: taste ‘ide toe saben mes aiktaeinss poate corresponding changes in its own organisation and habits if it is _ 

A-E SUDAN FALKLAND IS. UGANDA SWAZILAND GAMBIA WINDWARD IS. MALAYA FUJI play its full part in this process, and still provide a reasonable Fut 

SINGAPORE SIERRA LEONE MALTA ADEN livelihood for its members. Far-reaching adjustments, perhaps Ger 
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MARCH NUMBER breaking many traditions of ‘ the House,’ may be needed. beg 
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Weaknesses of British West Indian Administration J ; . 
As seen by Sir Alan Burns during a recent tour i} | 7. 
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First Steps in Reclaiming African Desert Land 


East African experiment points the way | oth 

American Aid in Developing Dependent Territories To promote the widest possible discussion of these problems, THE _ 
Plan to pool resources in knowledge and skill BANKER in its March issue will publish a specially-commissioned Un 

Use of Team Technique in Mass Education series of articles, in which expert contributors will examine the S 

To spread re and infuse spirit of self-help possibilities from different points of view. 

Vigig a Rechahs nh Siete ester Recvoreee These are questions which concern every investor, ew Fi 
Havana Charter? A Pledge Evaded student of Bchtigh financial institutions, and of course every member resi 
Government's ** shady manceuvre "’ exposed of the Stock Exchange community. - 
CURRENT EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED Paper supplies are not likely to suffice to meet the demand for pte 
Over 70 interesting, informative and well-reproduced photographs this unique series. To be sure of a copy, orders for the March Ps 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Pact and the Plan 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE ides of February are likely to be remembered as a time 
when too much was said, signifying too little. Within 
a week statements by Senator Connally and Senator Vandenberg 
aroused European misgivings over the Atlantic Pact, and the 
Japanese were alarmed by statements attributed to Mr Royall, 
the Secretary of the Army. Widely divergent views are held 
as to what was said in Tokyo on February 5th: Mr Royall 
has strenuously denied suggesting that the United States might 
withdraw from Japan in the event of war. 

At his press conference on February 16th Mr Acheson showed 
a reluctance to analyse these remarks which contrasted sharply 
with his willingness, two weeks earlier, to dissect Stalin’s com- 
ments on the world situation. His sparse replies reiterated an 
assurance that the leading members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the members of the Government con- 
cerned with foreign affairs were entirely at one in their aims 
concerning the North Atlantic community, and that there has 
been no change in American policy for the Far East. 

Dull as this may have seemed to reporters eager for a new 
nugget of controversy, Mr Acheson was right. The Senators 
may or may not have used judgment in their phraseology or 
even in their timing—Mr Connally’s second statement suggested 
second thoughts. But nothing new has been added to the 
Constitution: the power to declare war was vested in the 
Congress some 160 years ago, and has been generally under- 
stood to remain there ever since. 

The reaction in Europe to what the Senators said underlines 
once again the persistent parallel between the relation of the 
Continent to Britain after the first World War and that of the 
Continent and Britain to the United States after the second. 
France, in the nineteen-twenties, was constantly seeking firm 
commitments from British Governments eager to reserve a little 
toom for manceuvre. Now Britain feels a similar proximity 
to danger. 

At an important point, however, the parallel breaks down. 
It is doubtless true that the United States would prefer to 
cherish an illusion of freedom of action, an illusion that there 
will be time for the nation to make up its mind to act. But the 
United States, Communist propaganda to the contrary, is no 
longer in a position to buy time for decision by sacrificing its 
allies. The first troops to take the shock of an invasion of 
Europe from the East would include the American troops in 
Germany and Austria. For the United States, the last war 
began at Pearl Harbour. At present Berlin presents an even 
more exposed bastion. 

Moreover, the relative degree of commitment of the United 
States to Europe was further underlined by the Royall incident. 
Sober-minded people may be troubled by the failure of a Cabinet 
oficer and a group of trained newspapermen to reconcile their 
recollections of a conversation. But the possibility that the 
United States, in case of war, might be forced to concentrate 
its Pacific strength in areas of maximum strategic advantage 
can hardly be called something new. 

If there is anything new in the situation, it is a growing recog- 
nition in the United States that there are limits even to American 
resources, and that preference must be given to the most urgent 
undertakings. To understand the country’s present temper, 
It ls essential to realise that war is not thought of as an imme- 
diate possibility. In this respect there is a sharp contrast 

tween the feeling now and that a year ago. If, however, there 

ould be another incident like the Czech coup—an overt 
Russian act in Finland, for example—the mood could change 
Overnight. If there is to be no war tomorrow, it follows that 
the division of resources between the economic and the military 


effort needs to be scrutinised with the greatest care. This is not 
only because of the danger that generals, tempted to fight the 
last war with all the modern conveniences, might tie up a 
sizeable fraction of the nation’s resources in material whose 
Outstanding characteristic is a high rate of obsolescence. It is 
much more because of a conviction that in modern war industrial 
potential is the real measure of military strength. 

If there is time, the argument runs, would a Europe that is 
stronger economically not be better prepared to resist aggression 
than a Europe rearmed through lend-lease equipment whose 
manufacture in the United States diminished other forms of 
aid ? Similarly, in the United States, should not more atten- 
tion be given to the expansion of capacity in industries such 
as steel and electric power ? The Administration has asked 
Congress for power to increase industrial facilities in fields 
where private enterprise has failed to keep pace with demand. 
It is a straw in the wind that the House, which last year refused 
to act, has approved a steam plant to supplement the hydro- 
electric power available to the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
interest in the testimony of the leading economists who appeared 
last week before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
suggests that the maintenance of American economic health is 
regarded not only as the most’ urgent responsibility of the 
Government, but as basic to other commitments. 

If the enthusiasm for a western European pact is less pressing 
than it was some months ago, this is because the pact is thought 
of now as a standby agreement rather than an instrument likely 
to undergo an early test. But there is no weakening in the 
determination to concentrate US overseas efforts on Europe, 
and to maintain the pressure where the initiative has already 
been won. 

This is shown by the American desire to inciude Scandinavia 
in the pact. In more spacious times, the existence of buffer 
areas was approved by the major Powers. Present strategy is 
to leave no area unclaimed, short of the satellite states ; the 
hope is to create a bloc with sufficient gravity to pull the satel- 
lites out of their present orbits. 

The risk in such a policy is clear. The resources of the United 
States are insufficient to support full-scale economic recon- 
struction in Europe and to keep military forces all around the 
free world adequate to meet any challenge. The size and 
distribution of the military budget, which is now being dis- 
cussed, will indicate how great the risk is believed to be. The 
North Atlantic Pact is quite as essential today as it was when 
war seemed more imminent. Its function, as an instrument of 
consultation and planning, is to stretch the military means 
available to the democracies to meet the risk of war, and thus 
to permit the greatest use of American and European resources 
to speed recovery. 


Transportation Unlimited 


[FROM OUR US EDITORIAL STAFF] 


Tue United States is a country of distances ; almost half the 
inhabitants over sixteen own driver’s licences and used them to 
cover an estimated 400 billion miles last year. The distances 
travelled during the midsummer holiday season, when mileage 
reaches its peak, show the call of the open road. But, for the 
vast majority of Americans, motor transport is also the only 
practicable way to get to. work, to school or to market. The 
rows of bicycles outside a European factory are the exact 
equivalent of the car-park next to the average US plant ; 
American workers make daily journeys of as much as 70 miles. 
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Five million American youngsters ride the school bus to con- 
solidated schools in rural and suburban areas. Farm-to-market 
roads have been a political slogan for a generation: two-thirds 
of the livestock arrive at stockyards by lorry, and fast road 
freight services have opened up new agricultural markets, 
especially for perishable fruits and vegetables. The American 
Trucking Association’s lorry loading index, based on average 
monthly tonnage, stood at 230 for 1948, an all-time record ; 
the three-year period 1938-40 represents 100, and the increase 
is making railroad managers very thoughtful. 

More than nine million persons—one in seven of those 
earning a living in the United States—are engaged in making, 
selling, servicing and operating motor vehicles. The industry 
has 112 final assembly plants in 77 cities of 24 states. It gobbles 
up half the malleable iron produced in the country, three-fourths 
of the plate glass, four-fifths of the crude rubber, 68 per cent 
of the upholstery leather, 23 per cent of the nickel, considerable 
amounts of aluminium, copper, lead and plastics. When five 
million cars are produced a year, the agricultural products of 
two and a half million acres are required for paints, lubricants, 
seat covers, and soon. That is on the producers’ side. 

On the consumers’ side there are the “ motels ” (individual 
cabins with place for a car to park alongside), and the 
tourist camps—some of which are now comparable in archi- 
tecture, convenience, and facilities to the good hotels of the 


_cities—the “ drive-in” movies, where the picture is flashed on 


an enormous screen visible from the parked cars, the “ drive- 
in” banks (some 250 of them) where tellers’ windows are ranged 
along a ramp, the roadside restaurants with “car-hop ” service, 
on trays attached to the open window. 

On the consumers’ side there are also the accidents ; their 
‘number has become impressive since the postwar restoration 
of old speed limits and the resumption of old habits of exceeding 
them. With the help of safety campaigns, wireless warnings 
to watch out for bad weather and holiday jams, and the levelling- 
out and marking of highways, the death toll on the roads in 
1948, even with the 20 per cent increase over 1941 in miles 
driven, was notably less than in that year, when 39,969 persons 
were killed in motor accidents ; in 1948 deaths were down to 
about 31,000. But the total number of accidents, and with them 
the damage to persons and property, was more than 12 per 
cent higher than in 1947. Part of the increase in property 
damage, which has materially affected the cost of insurance on 
cars, is due to the light metals now used in car construction. 
Where a block of wood and a hammer, skilfully applied, could 
bump out a dent on a wing in prewar days, a whole new 
replacement is now required. \. 

* 


In 1948 the automotive industry produced 5,266,926 cars, 
trucks and buses, only about 90,000 (four days’ output) less 
than in the record year of 1929. Since the industry began, it 
has built 100 million motor vehicles; there are now about 
40 million in use, more than one to every four Americans. This 
year 56 companies are making 21 types of passenger car, 39 
kinds of lorry and 20 sorts of motor-bus. Among the passenger 
cars, Chevrolet ranked first in 1948 with sales of 620,374, Ford 
next with 400,281, and Plymouth third with 294,776. The 
delivered price of the Chevrolet Stylemaster, a four-door saloon 
(the vast majority of all cars are saloons) is $1,371 ; at the 
other end of the scale, the Cadillac seven-passenger Imperial is 
$5,253, without any of the extra equipment which can bring 
this “ prestige model” into the same range as a Rolls. 

Controversy still continues on the extent to which there is 
a place for the bantam car in the US market. During 1948 


~** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is drawn from _ three 
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with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent ’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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British imports were running at about 1,500 a month ; and 
Américan Crosley company manufactured 27,982 smal] Cars, 
selling for around $1,000. As a second car for the suburb, 
housewife to use to take the children to school and bring 
groceries home, the little cars have attractions, largely becayy 
of their moderate requirements for both petrol and park; 
space. As vehicles for long distances—for example, the 3,29 
miles from coast to coast—and steep gradients, they have their 
drawbacks, particularly with petrol selling at a national a 

of only 20.77 cents a gallon. And in case of collision, the weight 
of the argument is on the other side. 


Since the war expensive (and far from essential) additional 
fittings have generally been forced upon the buyers of all makes 
of cars by dealers who have had plenty of other prospectiye 
customers. The buyer has also been meekly accepting the price 
offered for the old car which he “ trades in.” This situation 
is now changing rapidly. Buses and all except light lorries have 
become genuinely competitive and the number and variety of 
new cars available for immediate delivery is increasing. The 
1949 budgets of the major automobile companies allow for 
advertising and hiring salesmen, expenses which have been 
negligible for the last seven years. The used car market, in 
which millions of Americans buy their transportation, has 
shown a definite decline in recent months ; average prices fel 
from $1,383 in October to $1,228 in December. The General 
Motors Corporation in January presented “ Transportation 
Unlimited,” the show of its new models at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York, with all the panoply of prewar days. But 
the Chrysler Corporation got in first with a press preview of 
its latest productions in Detroit, where the Kaiser-Fraser Gor- 
poration also had a midwinter carnival for its dealers and 
distributors. 


Even so, Kaiser-Fraser had to shut down one of its produc- 
tion lines temporarily. Nevertheless, alone of the new postwar 
automobile ventures, this company appears to have made a 
place for itself; it turned out 181,316 cars last year. By 
contrast, the Tucker Corporation, although press conferences 
on its future plans are still held, is involved in a bankruptcy suit 
and a grand jury investigation ; the transition from drawing 
board to assembly line lasted longer than the company’s avail- 
able funds. The idea of a rear-engine car, however, has cropped 
up again in the Mustang, now going into production on the 
west coast in part of the Boeing aircraft plant. Of the Keller, 
destined for manufacture as a car without trimmings, to bh 
sold at or below the present used car price, only rumours ate 
available. 

The domestic market for cars is hardly likely to collapse 
during the next twelve months, since in 1947 42 per cent of 
the passenger cars in use were ten years old or more. Indeed 
the industry may become a stabilising factor in an economy 
showing signs of recession. On the other hand, its present 
plans for an output ten per cent greater than last year may 
possibly be hampered by the demands of a growing armament 
programme for limited quantities of raw materials. 


American Notes 


Sniping at Reorganisation 


Newspapermen and legislators are finding it hard to keep 
their heads above the ficod of reports which are being poured 
out by the Hoover Commission on the Reorganisation of 
Executive Branch of the Government, which must present all the 
results of its eighteen months’ work to Congress before 
middle of March. The Commission has concentrated on me 
of conducting governmental activities more cheaply and efficiently, 
rather than on the question of whether the activities themselves 
are necessary. As a result, its work has won the enthusiast 
support of President Truman, and seems also to have caught 
fancy of the American taxpayer. 


There is therefore at least a good chance that Mr Hoover’ 
dream may become reality. The essential preliminary 18 ' 
Congress should give the President general authority to # 
administrative reforms. Such authority has been granted 0 
past, but always with conditions that made it largely ineffecuv*: 
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the same fate is threatening the Bill which has passed the House 
and is now before a Senate Committee. Even Mr Hoover, ruth- 
jess where reorganisation is concerned, agrees that Congress should 
keep a veto power; the present Bill allows the President to 
initiate administrative reforms unless both Houses reject them 
within sixty days. In the past such authority has been granted 
for a limited period only, but this time the House made it per- 
manent. It is being suggested in the Senate that it should be 
subject to renewal after four years, which would probably not 
be a very serious handicap, in spite of Mr Hoover’s insistence 
that reorganisation must be a continuing process. 

But this time, as in the past, it is exemptions from the Bill 
which endanger administrative reform. When it left the House, 
seven agencies had been specifically omitted from any general re- 
organisation scheme ; separate plans must be submitted for them, 
In some cases there are good arguments in favour of exemption: 
if the President had unlimited powers over such regulatory 
agencies as the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which exercise semi-judicial and legislative 
functions, it might be difficult for them to maintain that inde- 
pendence which was so carefully safeguarded when they were 
set up. 

The exemption of the Department of Defence, however, shows 
exactly how sniping by special interests might be fatal to re- 
organisation as a whole. Since one-third of the total cost of 
government centres in this Department, its exemption reduces the 
oportunities for economy and increased efficiency by that amount. 
The hands on the triggers of the snipers’ guns are those of the 
Corps of Army Engineers, who are convinced that under any 
reorganisation scheme their civil functions would be handed over 
to the Department of the Interior, which certainly seems the 
logical agency for flood control and river improvement. Quite 
apart from the gratitude which the Army Engineers have earned 
by their efforts in the recent blizzard, their public works schemes 
have benefited residents in general and contractors in particular 
in many Congressional districts. Senators and Representatives 
are not being allowed to forget the debt they owe to the Corps 
of Engineers. There could be no better demonstration of how 
the forces of reorganisation will be worn down by pressure 
groups before the battle is even joined, if the President is not 
given the general and unlimited authority to reform the govern- 
ment for which he and Mr Hoover have asked. 


* * 7 


The Filibuster and the Fair Deal 


The longer poems, like “Childe Harold,” and recipes for 
* pot-likker ” and corn-pone are likely to be in demand at the 
Library of Congress this week. For the resolution to curb the 
filibuster—the right of Senators to talk a measure to death—is 
expected to reach the floor on Monday and itself provoke a fili- 
buster. Like the reduction in the power of the Rules Committee 
of the House, this reform is intended to prevent an entrenched 
minority from frustrating the will of the majority. But the 
Democrats, who took the first stronghold by frontal assault, are 
embarrassed by the fact that in the Senate the citadel is manned 
by nearly half the members of their own party, the embattled 
Southerners determined to block civil rights legislation. The 
Administration hopes they will sally forth to repel the Repub- 
licans over a host of other Fair Deal measures. It cannot be 
indifferent—as some Southern conservatives are—to the danger 
that the rest of Mr Truman’s programme may be crowded off 
the Senate time-table by the clash over civil rights. The Labour 
Bill and the President’s economic proposals are already 
threatened, in the Senate, by coalitions between the Republicans 
and the Southern Democrats. Senator Lucas, the Democratic 
leader, has consequently taken the risk of offending the Northern 
wing of his party by suggesting that the drive against the fili- 
buster will be called off when other legislation presses, thus pro- 
viding welcome breaks for the filibusterers. 

The present closure rule was adopted in 1917 after a 12-man 
filibuster defeated a proposal to arm merchant ships to resist 
verman attacks, and prompted President Wilson’s attack on a 

little group of wilful men ... who have rendered the great 
government of the United States helpless and contemptible.” 

he necessary two-thirds majority for closure has, however, been’ 
obtained only four times; no Senator can be certain that some day 
© will not want to filibuster himself. Some conservatives even 
sro whether the Republicans, who have been prodding Mr 
wae with such zeal, either because they favour civil rights, or 
eo to embarrass the Democrats, may not some day have cause 

regret the end of the last weapon against “the tyranny of the 
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Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


MAY SO-JUNE 10, 1949, TORONTO, 


You can accomplish all the results of a round-the- 
world business trip in a single visit to the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 


All the products or equipment which you need in 
your business are on display —and for sale— from 
every quarter of the globe. Every exhibit is con- 
veniently grouped according to trade classification, 
regardless of country of origin. 

You can compare the goods of many countries and 
complete immediate transactions with your next-door 
neighbour or a nation on the other side of the world. 


Plan now to attend. 
For full particulars consult 
Miss M. A. Armstrong, Exhibitions Representative, 


Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, $.W.1 
Tel. Whitehal! 8701 


or your nearest Canadian Trade Representative 
LIVERPOOL 


M. J. Vechsier, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water St. 


GLASGOW' 
J. L. Mutter, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent Screet. 


BELFAST 
H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 


or write direct to 
The Administrator, Canadian International Trade Fair 
Toronto, Canada 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Five million American youngsters ride the school bus to con- 
solidated schools in rural and suburban areas. Farm-to-market 
roads have been a political slogan for a generation: two-thirds 
of the livestock arrive at stockyards by lorry, and fast road 
freight services have opened up new agricultural markets, 
especially for perishable fruits and vegetables. The American 
Trucking Association’s lorry loading index, based on average 
monthly tonnage, stood at 230 for 1948, an all-time record ; 
the three-year period 1938-40 represents 100, and the increase 
is making railroad managers very thoughtful. 

More than nine million persons—one in seven of those 
earning a living in the United States—are engaged in making, 
selling, servicing and operating motor vehicles. The industry 
has 112 final assembly plants in 77 cities of 24 states. It gobbles 
up half the malleable iron produced in the country, three-fourths 
of the plate glass, four-fifths of the crude rubber, 68 per cent 
of the upholstery leather, 23 per cent of the nickel, considerable 
amounts of aluminium. copper, lead and plastics. When five 
million cars are produced a year, the agricultural products of 
two and a half million acres are required for paints, lubricants, 
seat covers, and so on. That is on the producers’ side. 

On the consumers’ side there are the “ motels” (individual 
cabins with place for a car to park alongside), and the 
tourist camps—some of which are now comparable in archi- 
tecture, convenience, and facilities to the good hotels of the 
cities—the “ drive-in” movies, where the picture is flashed on 
an enormous screen visible from the parked cars, the “ drive- 


in” banks (some 250 of them) where tellers’ windows are ranged 


along a ramp, the roadside restaurants with “car-hop ” service, 


‘on trays attached to the open window. 


On the consumers’ side there are also the accidents ; their 


‘number has become impressive since the postwar restoration 


of old speed limits and the resumption of old habits of exceeding 
them. With the help of safety campaigns, wireless warnings 
to watch out for bad weather and holiday jams, and the levelling- 
out and marking of highways, the death toll on the roads in 
1948, even with the 20 per cent increase over 1941 in miles 
driven, was notably less than in that year, when 39,969 persons 
were killed in motor accidents ; in 1948 deaths were down to 
about 31,000. But the total number of accidents, and with them 
the damage to persons and property, was more than 12 per 
cent higher than in 1947. Part of the increase in property 
damage, which has materially affected the cost of insurance on 
cars, is due to the light metals now used in car construction. 


Where a block of wood and a hammer, skilfully applied, could 


bump out a dent on a wing in prewar days, a whole new 
replacement is now required. “. 
. 


In 1948 the automotive industry produced 5,266,926 cars, 
trucks and buses, only about 90,000 (four days’ output) less 
than in the record year of 1929. Since the industry began, it 
has built 100 million motor vehicles; there are now about 
40 million in use, more than one to every four Americans. This 
year §6 companies are making 21 types of passenger car, 39 
kinds of lorry and 20 sorts of motor-bus. Among the passenger 
cars, Chevrolet ranked first in 1948 with sales of 620,374, Ford 
next with 400,281, and Plymouth third with 294,776. The 
delivered price of the Chevrolet Stylemaster, a four-door saloon 
{the vast majority of all cars are saloons) is $1,371; at the 
other end of the scale, the Cadillac seven-passenger Imperial is 
$5,253, without any of the extra equipment which can bring 
this “ prestige model” into the same range as a Rolls. 

Controversy still continues on the extent to which there is 
a place for the bantam car in the US market. During 1948 


~*** AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from _ three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our US Editorial 
Staff’? are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent ’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio”"’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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British imports were running at about 1,500 a month ; ang 
American Crosley company manufactured 27,982 small can 
selling for around $1,000. As a second car for the suburbar 
housewife to use to take the children to school and brj 
groceries home, the little cars have attractions, largely 

of their moderate requirements for both petrol and park 
space. As vehicles for long distances—for example, the 
miles from coast to coast—and steep gradients, they have their 
drawbacks, particularly with petrol selling at a national 

of only 20.77 cents a gallon. And in case of collision, the Weigh: 
of the argument is on the other side. 

Since the war expensive (and far from essential) addition) 
fittings have generally been forced upon the buyers of all make 
of cars by dealers who have had plenty of other Prospective 
customers. The buyer has also been meekly accepting the Price 
offered for the old car which he “trades in.” This situation 
is now changing rapidly. Buses and all except light lorries haye 
become genuinely competitive and the number and variety of 
new cars available for immediate delivery is increasing. Th 
1949 budgets of the major automobile companies allow fo; 
advertising and hiring salesmen, expenses which have bee 
negligible for the last seven years. The used car market, in 
which millions of Americans buy their transportation, has 
shown a definite decline in recent months ; average prices fel 
from $1,383 in October to $1,228 in December. The Gener 
Motors Corporation in January presented “ Transportati 
Unlimited,” the show of its new models at the Waldorf Astori 
Hotel in New York, with all the panoply of prewar days. But 
the Chrysler Corporation got in first with a press preview of 
its latest productions in Detroit, where the Kaiser-Fraser Cor- 
poration also had a midwinter carnival for its dealers and 
distributors. 


Even so, Kaiser-Fraser had to shut down one of its produc- 
tion lines temporarily. Nevertheless, alone of the new postwar 
automobile ventures, this company appears to have made 
place for itself; it turned out 181,316 cars last year. By 
contrast, the Tucker Corporation, although press conferences 
on its future plans are still held, is involved in a bankruptcy suit 
and a grand jury investigation ; the transition from drawing 
board to assembly line lasted longer than the company’s avail- 
able funds. The idea of a rear-engine car, however, has cropped 
up again in the Mustang, now going into production on th 
west coast in part of the Boeing aircraft plant. Of the Keller, 
destined for manufacture as a car without trimmings, to be 
sold at or below the present used car price, only rumours ae 
available. 

The domestic market for cars is hardly likely to collapse 
during the next twelve months, since in 1947 42 per cent of 
the passenger cars in use were ten years old or more. Indeed, 
the industry may become a stabilising factor in an economy 
showing signs of recession. On the other hand, its preseat 
plans for an output ten per cent greater than last year may 
possibly be hampered by the demands of a growing armamest 
programme for limited quantities of raw materials. 


American Notes 


Sniping at Reorganisation 


_Newspapermen and legislators are finding it hard to kep 
their heads above the flcod of reports which are being poured 
out by the Hoover Commission on the Reorganisation of te 
Executive Branch of the Government, which must present 
results of its eighteen months’ work to Congress before th 
middle of March. The Commission has concentrated on me 
of conducting governmental activities more cheaply and efficiently, 
rather than on the question of whether the activities themselve 
are necessary. As a result, its work has won the enthusiasi¢ 
support of President Truman, and seems also to have caught the 
fancy of the American taxpayer. 


There is therefore at least a good chance that Mr Hoovef’ 
dream may become reality. The essential preliminary is ? 
Congress should give the President general authority to insuuatt 
administrative reforms. Such authority has been granted in 
past, but always with conditions that made it largely ineffectv®s 
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the same fate is threatening the Bill which has passed the House 
and is now before a Senate Committee. Even Mr Hoover, ruth- 
jess where reorganisation is concerned, agrees that Congress should 
keep a veto power ; the present Bill allows the President to 
initiate administrative reforms unless both Houses reject them 
within sixty days. In the past such authority has been granted 
for a limited period only, but this time the House made it per- 
manent. It is being suggested in the Senate that it should be 
subject to renewal after four years, which would probably not 
be a very serious handicap, in spite of Mr Hoover’s insistence 
that reorganisation must be a continuing process. 

But this time, as in the past, it is exemptions from the Bill 
which endanger administrative reform. When it left the House, 
seven agencies had been specifically omitted from any general re- 
organisation scheme ; separate plans must be submitted for them. 
In some cases there are good arguments in favour of exemption: 
if the President had unlimited powers over such regulatory 
agencies as the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which exercise semi-judicial and legislative 
functions, it might be difficult for them to maintain that inde- 
pendence which was so carefully safeguarded when they were 
set up. 

The exemption of the Department of Defence, however, shows 
exactly how sniping by special interests might be fatal to re- 
organisation as a whole. Since one-third of the total cost of 
government centres in this Department, its exemption reduces the 
oportunities for economy and increased efficiency by that amount. 
The hands on the triggers of the snipers’ guns are those of the 
Corps of Army Engineers, who are convinced that under any 
reorganisation scheme their civil functions would be handed over 
to the Department of the Interior, which certainly seems the 
logical agency for flood control and river improvement. Quite 
apart from the gratitude which the Army Engineers have earned 
by their efforts in the recent blizzard, their public works schemes 
have benefited residents in general and contractors in particular 
in many Congressional districts. Senators and Representatives 
are not being allowed to forget the debt they owe to the Corps 
of Engineers. There could be no better demonstration of how 
the forces of reorganisation will be worn down by pressure 
groups before the battle is even joined, if the President is not 
given the general and unlimited authority to reform the govern- 
ment for which he and Mr Hoover have asked. 


* * ® 


The Filibuster and the Fair Deal 


The longer poems, like “Childe Harold,” and recipes for 
* pot-likker ” and corn-pone are likely to be in demand at the 
Library of Congress this week. For the resolution to curb the 
filibuster—the right of Senators to talk a. measure to death—is 
expected to reach the floor on Monday and itself provoke a fili- 
buster. Like the reduction in the power of the Rules Committee 
of the House, this reform is intended to prevent an entrenched 
minority from frustrating the will of the majority. But the 
Democrats, who took the first stronghold by frontal assault, are 
embarrassed by the fact that in the Senate the citadel is manned 
by nearly half the members of their own party, the embattled 
Southerners determined to block civil rights legislation. The 
Administration hopes they will sally forth to repel the Repub- 
licans over a host of other Fair Deal measures. It cannot be 
indifferent—as some Southern conservatives are—to the danger 
that the rest of Mr Truman’s programme may be crowded off 
the Senate time-table by the clash over civil rights. The Labour 
Bill and the President’s economic proposals are already 
threatened, in the Senate, by coalitions between the Republicans 
and the Southern Democrats. Senator Lucas, the Democratic 
leader, has consequently taken the risk of offending the Northern 





Wing of his party by suggesting that the drive against the fili- | 


buster will be called off when other legislation presses, thus pro- 
viding welcome breaks for the filibusterers. 

The present closure rule was adopted in 1917 after a 12-man 
filibuster defeated a proposal to arm merchant ships to resist 
werman attacks, and prompted President Wilson’s attack on a 

little group of wilful men. . 


€ necessary two-thirds majority for closure has, however, been’ 


obtained only four times; no Senator can be certain that some day | 


© will not want to filibuster himself. Some conservatives even 
Wonder whether the Republicans, who have been prodding Mr 
cas with such zeal, either because they favour civil rights, or 
Wish to embarrass the Democrats, may not some day have cause 
to regret the end of the last weapon against “the tyranny of the 





. who have rendered the great | 
government of the United States helpless and contemptible.” | 


| 
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Canadian International 
Trade Fair 
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You can accomplish all the results of a round-the- 
world business trip in a single visit to the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 


All the products or equipment which you need in 
your business are on display—and for sale— from 
every quarter of the globe. Every exhibit is con- 
veniently grouped according to trade classification, 
regardless of country of origin. 

You can compare the goods of many countries and 
completeimmediate transactions with your next-door 
neighbour or a nation on the other side of the world, 


Pian now to attend. 
For full particulars consult 
Miss M. A. Armstrong, Exhibitions Representative, 


Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 
Tel. Whitehal! 8701 


or your nearest Canadian Trade Representative 
LIVERPOOL 


M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Sc. 


GLASGOW' 
J. lL. Mutter, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent Street. 


BELFAST 
H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 


or write direct to 
The Administrator, Canadian International Trade Fair 
Toronto, Canada 
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majority.” Other loopholes have also appeared. ‘The present 
compromise resolution, while not altering the two-thirds require- 
ment, would make closure applicable net only to pending 
measures, as at present, but to motions and other Senate business. 

The Southerners are willing to see these loopholes closed, but 
only if the majority required to cut off debate is high enough 
to reserve to them a veto over civil rights legislation. Such a 
veto can only be defended if the South takes advantage of its 
immunity from interference to press forward with its own reforms. 
This argument, however, is sadly prejudiced by the attempts’ 
now being made in Georgia by Governor Talmadge to revive the 
poll tax and introduce new restrictions to disfranchise the Negro 
and perpettate himself in power. Nevertheless, the risk that reform 
may introduce new abuses is not altogether fictitious. In the 
House the danger of clipping the powers of the Rules Com- 
mittee is already apparent in Mr Rankin’s irresponsible Bill for 
$90 a month pensions for all veterans. Formerly, such a Bill 
would have been quietly and decently buried by the Rules Com- 
mittee. Now its public defeat becomes the painful responsibility 
of the Speaker and individual members, who dislike even the 
appearance of “ voting against the veteran.” 


* x * 


The Doctors’ Prescription 


Mr Truman has sent to Congress his proposals for expanding 
and liberalising Federal insurance for the aged, for grants to the 
States for assistance, for unemployment insurance and for a scheme 
of disability insurance. The much more controversial scheme for 
compulsory health insurance has been held back, perhaps to avoid 
compromising the rest of the insurance programme. Its existence, 
however, has at last forced the American Medical Association to 
prescribe for the underlying ailment of the high cost and mal- 
distribution of medical care, instead of merely fighting a rear- 
guard action against every brand of “ socialised medicine.” The 
AMA’s first reaction was to levy an assessment upon its members 
to “educate the public.” Its 12-point programme followed pro- 
tests from some doctors, who felt that it would be more helpful 
if the AMA offered a constructive alternative instead of confining 
itself to destructive lobbying. 

The AMA offers as the chief ingredient of its remedy the 
extension of voluntary schemes for prepaid medical care and 
hospitalisation. In the past it has sponsored some of these and 
fought others, despite their popularity with hospitals and some 
doctors as well as the public. The fact that many people find 
these schemes too expensive is, in the view of the AMA, to be 
met by Federal contributions to these voluntary organisations for 
the care of the indigent and “ medically indigent.” This second 
category embraces, according to various calculations, from two- 
thirds to 80 per cent of the population. The money would be 
dispensed through “ medical care” groups on which doctors and 
consumers would both be represented. Federal funds for research 
and the training of nurses, dentists and doctors are advocated if 
they are free of political control. A doctor would head the pro- 
posed Federal Department of Health, and more emphasis would 
be placed on rural facilities, mental health and preventive and 
industrial medicine. The government would be permitted to work 
out aid for the aged and chronic sick. The doctors’ prescription 
plainly is “the doctor knows best.” 

« 


Critics have called this a death-bed conversion, designed to 
conceal the adamant opposition of the AMA to bringing the cost 
of medical care within the reach of the average man. They urge 
that voluntary medical insurance covers only a sixth of the 
population, is too expensive and limited in the benefits it provides. 
The recent report on the Federal medical services to the Hoover 
Commission offers an ironic commentary on the strenuous opposi- 
tion to government intervention, as well as a whole arsenal of 
weapons for the doctors. Through the Veterans’ Administration, 
and the Services’ care for dependants and through 44 other 
agencies, nearly 25 million people already receive Federal medical 
care ; im many cases veterans are treated for non-Service-connected 
disabilities from colds to cancer. Whether this should continue is a 
matter for Congress. . There can. be no question, however, of the 
wastefulness of the present duplication of hospitals. Half-empty 
veterans’ Service and Public Health hospitals, almost side by side, 
explain why Federal medical care is so costly, and, through their 
competition for staff, why doctors and nurses are so scarce in some 
sections. The veterans, however, have been outraged by the 
proposal that their hospitals should be merged with those of the 
nation at large. Some reductions in new construction have now 
been made, but this gigantic medical muddle is a poor advertise- 
ment for the extension of government control at present, 
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No Television on a Shoe-String 


America’s fastest growing industry is about to 
paying proposition, for some people at least. The cast A 
television network was connected in January with the mi - 
one, which had itself only been linked up in September and the 
same programme can now be seen and heard in fourteen 3 
from Boston to St. Louis, from Richmond, Virginia, to Qh; 
on 600,000 of the million television sets in use in America, 
160,000 sets, half again as many as are licensed in Britain come 
into the shops each month for sale at prices which are beginning 
to decline noticeably ; the average cost is around $400, but ‘one 
small set sells at under $100. ‘The audience provided bY the 
new network and the new sets will encourage advertisers 0 
undertake the heavy expenditure involved in rehearsing anq 
staging a first-class show for one, or at most a few, performanges 
only. As a result, potential “ telefans”” may no longer be deterred 
from buying sets by the Jow quality of the programmes, eye, 
though the average standard is likely to remain mediocre at th 
best. It has been found that the viewer, who has seen NOt only 
the beauty and efficiency but also the trademark of the produc 
being advertised, has a far better memory for its name than the 
listener who has only heard about it—and “ sponsor identifi. 
tion” is the test of effectiveness when advertising on the air, |; 
is not surprising that the number of firms using television fo; 
publicity increased fivefold during the past year. 

There are about 60 television stations operating at present and 
by the end of the year there will be 124, serving 70 cities in 
States. Network programmes will not be available to all these 
stations for some time, unless a cheaper method of transmitting 
them is developed. Facilities are leased from the telephone com- 
panies ; the total charge for using the 199 airline miles between 
New York and Boston for television for four hours a day js 
nearly $9,000 a month. The cables and relay pcints needed to 
link up the new stations will not be constructed until there js 
sufficient demand to make them profitable. It will be 1950, and 
maybe 1953, before the existing west coast network is joined to 
the eastern ones and plans for network connections with less 
populous areas are even more vague. 

Even without television, network programming is nearly always 
an expensive affair, but the actual operation of a radio station 
is not necessarily so. The average cost of setting-up a radio 
station is $50,000, but it can be as low at $10,000 ; a high pr- 
portion of the 3,000 stations in the country today are run ona 
shoe-string, by one man and a boy for personal profit or bya 
public service organisation for the enlightenment of the citizen. 
This has meant a radio station in almost every small town, playing 
a leading part in local affairs. The average television station 
costs $300,000 to start and perhaps $1,000 a day to run. This 
is big business, even though the Federal Communications Com- 
mission forbids the same interests to control more than five 
television stations. If television supersedes radio entirely, as 
many are beginning to fear it will, the diversity of ownership and 
outlook which has distinguished American broadcasting will be 
seriously threatened. 


* * * 


Planning for America 


The anti-inflation programme which the Administration bas 
once more presented to Congress is given a new and, in th 
opinion of many observers, a perverted significance by its 
emphasis on the need for the government to make up af 
deficiencies in industrial facilities, if private expansion 
prove inadequate to meet the demands of the national welfare. 
The reaction of the business world to this proposal has demot- 
strated very clearly its habit of discovering the socialist wolf 0 
a controlled economy under the sheep’s clothing of planning for 
prosperity. President Truman drew attention to this habit eatly 
in February when he spoke at the annual dinner of the National 
Planning Association. ‘This Association is a non-political organis 
tion of business and professional men, of farmers and 
leaders, who believe that even if the sheep should turn out to& 
bogus, which they doubt, the wolf can be domesticated. E 

The NPA, a group of well-known and far-sighted experts, 
doing much to make planning respectable. It has influ j 
number of important developments in Washington during 
last few years—the Congressional Reorganisation Act, for example, 
and the Employment Act of 1946, as a result of which the. Pres 
dent was provided with his Council of Economic Advisers. The 
Association had been thinking along the lines of Mr Trumass 
Fourth Point even before he took the initiative in this field. Mot 
may also be heard of its suggestion that a high-level 
agency should be established to see that the country gets ful 
value for its expenditure on defence. ~ 
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In addition to its general statements on topics of current interest, 
the NPA is responsible for detailed long-term studies, At present 
two of these are under way, one on the economy of the South, 
the other on the causes of industrial peace under collective bar- 
gaining. Four out of fifteen reports in the second series have 
already appeared. They are careful surveys of labour-management 
relations in representative firms having a good record in this 
respect. “Their purpose is to draw attention to the positive results 
of collective bargaining rather than to the negative aspects of 
industrial conflict, which usually get publicity: it is pointed out 
that nine out of ten labour agreements are reached peaceably 
without strikes or lock-outs, It is hoped that the experience 
of people who have worked out desirable practices and policies 
in the labour relations field may be helpful to other firms and 
trades unions. If the dire predictions of those who oppose the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act are fulfilled, that help may be 
very welcome. This series of studies was originally the idea of 
Mr Clinton Golden, a vice-chairman of the NPA, who is now 
labour adviser to the Economic Co-operation Administrator, and 
who considers that the studies will be of value to the members 
of the Anglo-American Council on Productivity. 


Shorter Notes 


The Government Loyalty Board has cleared Mr William 
Remington of the charges brought against him last summer by 
Miss Elizabeth Bentley. This former Communist accused Mr 
Remington before a Senate investigating committee of disclosing 
secret information to her while he was engaged in handling exports 
to Russia. Mr Remington has now been reinstated by the 
Department of Commerce, but some Senators are still not con- 
vinced that he is suitable for government employment. Apparently 
the charges brought by Miss Bentley are easier to swallow than 
the evidence sifted by a responsible commission. 


x 


An attack from a new quarter has been made on the comic 
papers. In order to avoid selling pictorial literature that “ goes 
beyond the line of decency,” the more noxious “funnies.” will 
be banned from some Army post exchanges (PXs). Soldiers may 
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have to persuade their children to keep them up to date with 


supplies from home, where there are no restrictions on such 


purchases, . 


Residents of Washington, DC, who perennially clamour for 


home rule and the right to vote in the national elections, will 


be encouraged by the appointment of Senator Estes Kefauver to 
the chairmanship of the Home Rule subcommittee of the Senate’s 
District Committee. The other two members of the subcom- 
mittee also are committed to self-government for the District 


of Columbia. Public hearings have begun and, while there is 
considerable difference of opinion among Washingtonians with 


regard to the details, it is possible that a Home Rule Bill will be 
approved by Congress at this session. 


* 


Future investigations carried out by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee will be accompanied by less publicity. The 
committee, at its first meeting under the control of the Democrats. 
has announced that there will be a greater number of close 
hearings and that, while newspaper reporters will be permitted to 
cover public hearings, all cameras, televisors and radio recorders 
will be banned. From now on sensation seekers may decide that 
the circus and the cinema provide better entertainment. 


* 


Major-General Bryant E. Moore has succeeded Major-General 
Maxwell D. Taylor as Superintendent of West Point. The new 
head of the military academy has said that he would like each 
cadet to spend some part of his four year training abroad, to learn 
the customs and language of a foreign country. About fifty first- 
class men are scheduled to go to Germany and Japan next summer 
under a programme suggested by the Secretary of the Army. 


* 


Sales of cigarettes in 1948 reached a record volume of 350 billion 
—4 per cent over the previous year and about 4,000 for each 
smoker in the United States. Over 80 per cent of the cigarettes 
bought were products of the “ Big Three” (Lucky Strike, Camel 
and Chesterfield). 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Belgian Trade and Unemployment 
(By a Correspondent) 


NEMPLOYMENT is one of the symptoms of stormy weather 
against whicn M. Spaak re-organised his cabinet last 
November. Current figures are not quite so bad as they were at 
the turn of the year—when they were affected by the strike of 
frontier workers and the total, including casuals, reached one 
Worker in every six covered by the insurance scheme. The latest 
total is 174,000 full unemployed, more than twice as many as in 
ry last year when weather conditions were less favourable, 
and 92,000 partly or casually unemployed. The total represents 
t one worker in every seven. : 

In the unemployment debate in the Chamber the speeches of 
four Ministers, including M. Spaak himself and M. Paul de 
Groote, specially charged with responsibility for the problem, 
produced little more than a promise of building programmes and 
Public works, the calling of the Chamber’s attention to the 
existence of frs. 42,000 million of funds, amd the promise of a 
fetrospective increase in unemployment benefit above the present 
average of frs. 54 (about 6s. 2d.) per day including the family 
allowances. Seasonal factors will before long begin to diminish 
the total burden of unemployment, and liberal opinion in Belgium 

inclined to minimise the problem by calling attention to the 

Crease since prewar days in the insured labour force in the 
textile and other industries most affected. The fact remains, 

wever, that the growth in the number of workless has been 
Steep enough and consistent enough to be disquieting, and 

igium is tactically worse off than Switzerland, where the im- 
Ported Italian workers have been mainly employed in the industries 


now feeling the trade recession pinch and can be repatriated as 
their employment contracts expire. In Belgium the 40,000 foreign 
workers, mostly Italians and displaced persons from eastern 
Europe, are engaged chiefly in the coal mines and, though recruit- 
ment has stopped, there is as yet no question of their repatriation 
from this essential work which they have now satisfactorily 
learned, and which other Belgian workers are not particularly 
anxious to undertake., The project for sending unemployed 
textile workers to England, never popular with the Belgian trade 
unions, has so far come to very little, chiefly because of. the 
general belief that Belgium’s economic troubles are transient. 
These troubles are in fact those of transition to norma! from 
the state of over-employment which beset Belgium from 1946 
onwards. The acute labour shortage of that period was due to 
the smallness of Belgium’s industrial reconversion problem and of 
its industrial war damage ; so that, in a world whose hunger for 
goods stretched far outside its own frontiers, it had available the 
means of giving large employment and the certainty of finding 
markets at home and abroad. Transition involves many re- 
adjustments, not the least of which is in the field of prices. 
These are still high, but there are signs that some of the real 
abuses are being mitigated. This, of course, will have only minor 
effects on the prices of basic foodstuffs, which are high because 
subsidies haye been withdrawn and will presumably conform 
fairly closely to the prices of the world markets. Also it will not 
affect the upward adjustment in the charges for public services 
which had lagged behind the general price level. These adjust- 
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ments have in recent months seriously raised the charges for 
water, trams, postage, telephones and may soon affect gas and 
eleciricity. Some of the more light-hearted prices, however, are 
beginning to come down, notably in the field of fancy foodstufis, 
textiles, wearing apparel .nd household goods. 


Such adjustments will, in the long run, help the Belgian export 
trade, which is flourishing in steel and metal goods because of 
world conditions, but flagging seriously in textiles, clothing, foot- 
wear and other consumers’ goods. There is a case for believing 
that some part of the problem may not be purely the result of 
a trade recession, but due to the neglect of plant replacements 
in a period when Belgium was using prosperity to increase con- 
sumption and raise the standard of living, and so had little savings 
to spare for investment. This argument is still a subject of 
controversy. There is, however, no suggestion of restoring 
rationing and so tightening the Belgian belt as to encourage 
saving—nor indeed may anything so drastic be necessary. There 
exists a big reserve of savings, but it is mostly hidden away 
where the tax-collector cannot find it, whether in currency notes 
or in gold. This, for example, accounts for the rise in the note 
circulation to over frs. 84,000 million, as compared with a 
national income estimated at between frs. 200,000 million and 
irs. 268,000 million. The taxes against which savings are taking 
cover are not, for the most part, the current revenue taxes which 
are light enough by British standards. They are the exceptional, 
and still uncollected, taxes imposed in 1944 and aimed principally 
ac the exceptional, and not always politically innocent, profits of 
the war period. Meanwhile it certainly appears that the creation 
of a desire to save is a more crucial and a more intractable problem 
than raising the level of saving. 


Hard Currency Troubles 


Belgium’s exports have suffered much from the hardness of 
its currency and the resulting inability of other countries 
to pay for its goods. Drawing rights under the European 
Payments Plan have not sufficed to offset this. At $207} million 
they represent about an eighth of Belgian export trade in a full 
year ; but even this was less than the credits which Belgium 
had to lend to soft-currency countries to maintain their buying 
in 1947, and since then the dimensions of the problem have 
grown bigger and not smaller. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that Belgium will have to buy much more from the 


nations of Europe if it hopes to regain its power of exporting to 
them. 


Belgium has lately had two important lessons to this effect 
through the receipt of large orders, one for rayon fibre from 
Russia and one for hosiery from the Bizone, in each case from 
countries from which Belgian imports rose steeply in 1948 and 
with which its trade was materially in deficit. The classification 
of Belgian trade by currency areas, shown in the accompanying 
table from the report of the National Bank, indicates very clearly 
the need for buying many of Belgium’s needs from sources other 
than those requiring payment in dollars. That this lesson has 
been learned is evident from the outcome of the recent Anglo- 
Belgian trade talks. These have borne fruit in Belgium’s under- 
taking not to make dollars available for the purchase of goods 
for which satisfactory alternatives can be found, without serious 
price discrepancy, from the United Kingdom and other sterling 
sources. In fact, the trade figures show that Belgium has already 
made some progress in the direction of shifting its sources of 
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supply. Last year’s imports from the United States were 25 per 
cent less than in 1047. 

Belgium now ranks as a hard-currency area and a most desirable 
export market, and it is to be hoped that the current British 
export drive will result in considerable quantities of goods fej 
diverted there from less important markets. The criteria of prige 
however, are by no means €asy to satisfy. In many lines this will 
involve British exporters in concentrating on the top end of the 
market ; and in others, notably jams and other fancy foods, it wij 
involve large-scale organisation including arrangements for the 
supply of products in bulk for local packing. It is clear that 
Belgium’s payments position with the sterling area is incom. 
pletely shown in the table, which takes no account of capita) 


TRADE OF BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG BY CURRENCY AREAS 
(In Millions of Francs) 


ae 





1947 1948 (First 1} Months} 
Currency Areas we a oe — ae "a a 
} . : Trade rat : Tra 
| oarers | aor wwe Imports | } xports | Beben 
De er Area® paeseeverseces 28,530 7,161 | — 21,369 | 17,511 €,083 ve 11,4 
‘ which i— 
Se Ji vnebetGeeewe ses 22,662 | 2,711 | — 19,951 | 14,257 | 3,951 | — 10,306 
Balance of Payments by | 
Area - | | | 
(a) Double account ........ 41,979 | 44,542 | + 2,563 | 38,775 | 42,303 | + 3528 
Of whuh :— j 
Sterling area......... | 14,279 | 13,563 | — 716) 13,327) 11.455) — Jey 
French area ....cs00. } 10,133 8,664 | — 1,469 7,233 1,352; + 2 
Netherlands area..... 5,993 6,093 + 2,100 7,552 10,678 | 4 3,16 
Seandinavian countries 56 359 7,556 + 2,197 6,009 6,243 | + 9% 
Switecriand ...cccsses 3,445 4,558 | + 1,113 3,318 4,080 | + 762 
(b) Single account ......... & 806 #464 — A2! 16,720 15,193 ie 1,527 
Of which -— ; 
Germanyf .. 00.0000 609 3799; — 230| 4,466 3,003 | — 1,463 
EP EEA CEE 1,102 1,997 | + 895 1,330 1473|+ 3 
Roma soa od. cade 2,865 1,855 | — 1,010 3,342 3,542 | + 20 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda- | 
SN adc x vaedaee ee 6,244 1,488  — 4,756 5,841 2,619 — 3,222 
POEL ectavldsssesckoes 85,559 61,655 | — 23,904 | 78,847 66,198 | — 12,649 
* Inchides Canada. : ht 
t Trade with the different zones and with the armies of occupation (mcludes the Soviet 
zone only alter February, 1948). 


movements, of the payments position between the sterling area 
and the Belgian Congo or of the cession of sterling to Belgium 
by other nations. It therefore falls to the United Kingdom to 
increase materially the amount of goods supplied to Belgium and 
the Congo, partly to reduce the existing flow of gold from Britain 
to Belgium, and partly to supply goods which will render un- 
necessary the permanent dollar deficit which was left on the plate 
of the Marshall Plan beneficiaries by the long-term plan submitted 
by the Benelux group. There is, on the other hand, no under 
taking by Belgium to buy British goods. If they are as cheap as 
dollar goods, the latter will not be admitted through the Belgian 
currency control; but, this test once passed, British goods will 
be competing on level terms with supplies from other nations— 
including Germany—in one of the most desirable, and most hotly 
competitive markets in the world. 

This is a matter for Britain. So far as Belgium is concerned, 
it means that the essential desirability of replacing dollar imports 
by other imports has been effectively learned. This is real pro 
gress, not only for Belgium but also for the whole group of nations 
receiving Marshall aid, and the long road towards a Europe freed 
from the need for transatlantic assistance in time of peace will, # 
hopes are realised, seem a league or two shorter. 
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Danger and 
TEMPTATION 


shadow their lives 


oO” BOUND to spend nights in fishing ports away from home, 
Wdeep sea fishermen face temptations made doubly strong by 
absence from their families, Deep Sea Mission Institutes in fishing ports 
help the fishermen by providing wholesome company and recreation, 
comfortable coffee bars, good accommodation at low prices — and 
deeply appreciated daily religious services . . . The Secretary 
receives donations gratefully, or will gladly on request send you 
full details of the Mission’s labour of love among the fishermen. 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
45 8.N.M.D.S.P. HOUS#, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.J 




























SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Come to the Newest and most up-to-date school founded for the 
sole purpose of ‘* Training for Management.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


WRITTEN BY EXPERTS 


Foremanship 
Managing the Small Factory 
Budgetary Control 
Factory Management 
Business Economics, Etc. 
Students coached for 
Management Examinations 
Intermediate and Final 
Write Secretary, 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES, 
72, St. STEPHENS HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1!. 
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fr ADDING MACHINES 


Designed for speed... 
and built to last 
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\ moving from the through “ sleeper ’’ from 
Victoria and arrive just before ten in the 
morning, well-rested, well-fed. Right in the 
FOR heart of Paris, too. No customs delays and 
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BUSINESS no hotel bilf; I can leave Paris agai 


“Golden Arrow’’ at 12.15 and be back in 
London in time for dinner! How’s that for 
speed and comfort ? 

For tickets, reservations, etc. apply CONTINENTAL 


ENQUIRY OFFICE, Victoria Station, London, S.W.1, or 
principal Travel Agencies. 
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SULPHURIC ACID 


Hundreds of important industrial processes and 
products depend on sulphuric acid, one of the most 
essential of all chemicals. So manifold are its uses— 
from dyes, fertilisers, pigments, petroleum and 
explosives down to the car battery that puts the 
punch into the self-starter —that its production and 
consumption are regarded as a reliable barometer of 
the general state of industry. Among the many 
Simon-Carves Monsanto contact sulphuric acid plants 
now being built is the largest single-unit plant in this 
country, and altogether nearly sixty plants are in use 
and under construction from Britain, Europe and 
the Middle East to India, Africa and other distant 
spots. Their combined capacity exceeds 2,500 tons per 
day, and their performance is the outcome of thirty- 
five years’ experience of design and construction, 


One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
Group serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 
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Israel’s Political Programme 


[By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN JERUSALEM] 


Mapar’s victory in last month’s election to Israel’s constituent 
Assembly has this month been repeated in the elections 
to the conference of the Histadruth or General Federation of 
Jewish Labour. According to preliminary results, Mapai has 
obtained 60 per cent of the votes in this second, and purely labour, 
poll. Mapam, the United Workers Party, takes second place 
with 30 per cent. The Communist Party polled 4 per cent only. 


Since this second election confirms the trend of the first, it is 
worth recalling what the two parties aim at and are likely to 
work for. They were the core of the coalition which formed 
the Provisional Government of Israel after May 14, 1948, but 
Mapam, though in the Government, also played the part of 
opposition, particularly in foreign policy. While it claimed 
that Israel should be neutral in the world struggle between the 
two blocs, it denounced at the same time the attempts at 
domination by the “ imperialists ”"—that is, the Anglo-American 
Powers—and stressed friendship with the Soviet Union. Its 
election platform had the following paragraph: “A stable peace 
can only be achieved by the full sovereignty of Israel] over the 
whole area from Dan to Akaba ; by the liberation of the country 
from the invading armies ; by the elimination of the imperialist 
concessions, and by the strengthening of our ties with the pro- 
gressive forces of the world—with the Soviet Union and the new 
people’s democracies at their head.” Its loss of votes to Mapai 
suggests that Labour, as well as the general public, looks to 
the west rather than to the east at present. 


The pattern of the rest of the Constituent Assembly bears out 
this view. Its second largest component is the United Religious 
bloc, composed of four groups. Their essential demand is that 
the state of Israel shall be governed by Jewish religious law. To 
the surprise of many they won 16 seats. Liberal parties 
which formed part of the coalition in the Provisional Government, 
the Progressives and the General Zionists, together polled 10 per 
cent of the total vete. The progressives, claiming to be a classless 
group, include in their platform all the virtues: “the ideals of 
individual freedom and of social progress, a quintessence of the 
ideology of the Jewish prophets, and the aspirations of the 
fighters for right and liberty in the world at large.” The General 
Zionists more openly fight for the defence of the middle-class 
against Socialist domination. They have a big backing outside 
Israel, above all in the United States, but are a small element 
in Israel itself. 


Extremists in Opposition 


The two parties in opposition make a strange team. They are 
the extremists of both wings. Heruth (meaning freedom) is a 
political party evolved from the Irgun, holds 14 seats, stands for 
“historic frontiers and civic freedom,” and demands the restora- 
tion of the whole Hebrew homeland east and west of the Jordan. 
In its view an agreement leaving Abdullah in control of the 
“central triangle” and the Old City of Jerusalem means “ sub- 
jection of the state of Israel to the mercy of Bevin, who would 
confine the Hebrew people in an untenable ghetto.” The Com- 
munists with four seats are not negligible, but at the same time 
not a serious factor. The one place where they won a majority 
of the voters, a bare majority, was Arab Nazareth. The Arab 
vote was divided between them and an Arab democratic party 
allied to Mapai, and one of the Communist deputies is an Arab. 


The main points of the new Government’s somewhat nebulous 
programme reveal the conditions on which Mapai will work with 
other groups. These points are collective responsibility of the 
Government ; friendship with the United States and the Soviet 
Union, Jewish-Arab alliance and firm support of the United 
Nations for world peace ; a labour majority working with other 
constructive and creative elements ; and equal rights for women 
in civil and civic life. This last is directed at the religious bloc 
which, if it is to remain in the coalition, must accept that 
principle. The first and third points seem to be directed at 
Mapam. The three chief Ministers, however, of the Provisional 
Government—Ben Gurion, Kaplan, the Finance Minister, and 
Shertok, the Foreign Minister—are leaders of Mapai, and they 
will hold to the foreign policy of dual friendship. They can fairly 
point to the outstanding achievements in this annus mirabilis, as 
justifying that policy against one leaning to the eastern bloc. 
The guiding principles hitherto have been everything to please 
the United States, nothing to offend the Soviet Union and any- 
thing to fight the United Kingdom. 
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What of the future relations of Israel with Britain? 
has been a sensible improvement since the de facto Tecogp; 
of Israel and the closing of the Cyprus camps. Unhappily, Great 
Britain has appeared since Israel’s declaration of independence 
as Enemy No. 1 of the people of Israel. Every incident, 
or bad, has been recorded emotionally. Above all, the part which 
British officers of the Arab Legion took in bombarding and 
esieging Jerusalem last summer, which cost the lives of 
civilians with over 2,000 wounded, and in the cutting-of of 
food and water, has been indelibly fixed in public memory, jj 
is in that emotional atmosphere that the recent incidents of the 
shooting down of RAF Spitfires and the despatch of Britis, 
troops to Akaba were regarded by the common people. But now 
that the bitterness of non-recognition and of the Cyprus detentign 
is removed, the Israelis may begin to practise the art of forgetting, 
In this they could learn much from Britain. The leaders 
of the Government know that understanding with Britain js 
fundamental to both the political and economic stability of Israel, 
It will make for peace if the British Government recognises not 
only that the State exists, but that it is, in the words of the 
late Count Bernadotte, “a vibrant reality.” 


Communist Consolidation of 
Inner Mongolia 


[By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


REPORTS are now available of an “ All Inner Mongolia Cadres’ 
Conference ” held at Wang-yeh-miao, seat of the Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Government, about 200 miles west of Harbin, in 
August this year. The government was set up in 1947 and was 
an amalgamation of the Communist-sponsored Manchurian Mon- 
gol movement and the Inner Mongolian movement originally 
centred on Kalgan. Its chairman is a Mongol Communist called 
Yun Tse who has long been associated with the North China 
Communists. It was stated at the conference that the government 
claims authority over a population of 800,000, of whom 4,000 are 
Communist party members and several thousand are Comsomols. 


In the winter of 1947 the government launched a programme 
aimed at removing the special privileges of the Mongol princes 
and aristocracy—the Lamas and the rich landlords, the latter often 
Chinese. Simultaneously there was a redistribution of land and 
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animals. It was revealed at the recent conference that the pro 
gramme had been carried out so drastically and mechanically that 
mistakes of “extreme leftism” occurred. There were excessive 
brutalities, shrines were destroyed, and people were forcibly prt: 
vented from attending religious ceremonies. “ Middle farmers, 
regarded by the Chinese Communists as strategic allies in the 
agrarian revolution, suffered unnecessarily and many “ft 
farmers ” were wrongly classed as “ big landlords.” Serious mis 
takes were also made in distributing pasture land and cattle # 
the same manner as agricultural land. These mistakes were Col 
rected by directives received from the Chinese Communist Party 
in the spring of 1948. 
In a speech at the end of the conference, Kao Kang, represei 
tative of the central committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
made the following points: in nomadic regions, pasture rights 
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should be preserved and the herds of even big pasture-owners 
(except traitors and notorious criminals) should be kept intact; 
in agricultural regions, land owned by feudal landlords and 
temples should be confiscated and redistributed to Mongol and 
Chinese cultivators, the landlords being entitled to take part in 
the redistribution, middle farmers’ rights to be protected, and 
after redistribution, cultivators to have the right to use their land, 
sell it, or let it out under specific conditions; Mongols and Chinese 
should have equal rights and obligations; debts owed to landlords, 
princes, temples and money-lenders should be cancelled, but 
debts outstanding between labourers, poor peasants and middle 
farmers should remain valid, 

The conference was attended by several hundred Communist 

rty members and representatives of various local governments 
and the Mongolian Peoples’ Army. It provided an opportunity, 
the first since Japan’s surrender, for a general review of Chinese 
Communist policy towards minorities and the treatment of 
nomadic problems. 

The reports quote a sentence from Mao Tze-tung’s book “On 
the Coalition Government ” :—“ In accordance with the principles 
of democracy and self-determination the various nationalities 
within the territories of China shall compose ‘ The Federation of 
Chinese Democratic Republics ’.”. They also stress that while 
Outer Mongolia provided the Inner Mongolians with inspira- 
tional guidance, the Chinese Communists provided them with 
intellectual leadership and, in the early stages, with the armed 
force required to end Kuomintang rule and evict the Mongol 
aristocracy. 

No mention was made in reports of the conference of the 
presence of any delegates from Outer Mongolia or of any formal 
telationship between the two governments. 


Life in Blockaded Berlin 


Last week the millionth ton of air supplies for Berlin was landed 
at Gatow. This represents a fine achievement on the part of the 
British and American air forces, but for the people of the western 
sectors it has represented only the bare necessities of lie ; 
unlimited ingenuity has had to be shown by the Allied authorities 
in making a little go a long way. Every conceivable commodity, 
from coal to rubber rings, from shoe laces to flour, must be 
meticulously examined to decide its priority in the airlift. The 
relative merits of diesel oil and petrol, of real coffee and ersatz 
must be considered to make sure that every square inch of every 
aircraft is used to the best possible advantage. 

It has, for instance, been discovered that it is more economical 
to bring in real coffee than the raw materials and fuel necessary 
to manufacture the ersatz coffee which the Berliners drank before 
the blockade ; and that the amount of diesel oi] which one 
Lancastrian tanker aircraft can carry allows diesel-run vehicles 
to cover 1,034 miles, whereas the amount of petrol it can 
carry allows petrol-run vehicles to cover only about 306 miles. 
The transport of diesel oil and petrol from Gatow to the city 
is an example of the sort of problems involved in the airlift and 
of the ingenuity shown in overcoming them. ‘There were no 
diese] or petrol road tankers available in the western sectors and 
it was not possible to import them by air. A pipe-line was there- 
fore constructed from the aerodrome to a point on the Havel 
where the fuel could be loaded into barges for delivery to various 
points in the city. Part of the piping was the same as that used 
during the war to convey petrol across the Channel from England 
to France, and a unique arrangement of tanks enables the same 
Pipeline to deliver either petro] or diesel. 

_ The success of the airlift depends more than anything else on 
its ability to maintain an adequate food supply for a city which is 
uself-able to provide very little in the way of home-grown food. 
Western Berlin could not enjoy the ration increase upon which 
the four-Power Kommandatura agreed just before it broke up, 
and which was introduced in the eastern sector on July 1st. But 
on November 1st it was possible to introduce an increase in the 
Western sectors which included a trebling of the fat ration from 
its previous low level of not quite 2} ounces a week. But although 
the calorific value of the Berliner’s diet has been maintained and 
tven increased, it has both changed in content and lost in meee 
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butter are being included in the tat ratiou. Only 4 per cent 
(86,000) of the inhabitants of the western sectors have succumbed 
to Soviet bribes of fresh potatoes and extra coal and have 
registered for their rations in the eastern sector. 

The Berliners have suffered far more from lack of fuel and 
power than from lack of food. Before the blockade an average 
of five train loads of coal arrived daily in the western sectors ; 
the daily amount flown in now is equivalent to only three and a 
half train loads. In these circumstances it is obvious that when 
the carefully worked out minimum demands of industry, trans- 
port, public utilities, hospitals, bakeries, etc., have been satisfied 
there is very little left for the ordinary domestic consumer. In 
fact there were only two allocations of coal to the ordinary house- 
hold up to the end of last year, which between them averaged 
not much more than half a hundredweight to each houschold, 
and to some only a quarter. A plan has been drawn up to cut a 
quantity of wood sufficient to supplement to some extent the 
coal supply without permanently damaging Berlin’s famous 
woods. The removal of tree stumps by individual citizens is 
allowed if they surrender their firewood ration card, and a 
common scene now in Berlin streets is a householder patiently 
chipping away at a tree-stump with whatever implement—usually 
quite inadequate—which he happens to possess. 

Before the blockade 88.7 per cent of the electricity supply of 
the western sectors came either from the Soviet sector or the 
Soviet zone. The Russians have found that cutting off electricity 
supplies is often a double-edged weapon and although they have 
cut off a good deal of current to the western sectors, it is not 
surprising that they have found it convenient to turn a blind 
eye to the reciprocal deliveries which do still take place. For 
instance, Gatow airport is still supplied from the Russian zone, 
and the Russian fighter station at Saaken is still supplied from the 
British sector. Once the Russians cut off the supply to Gatow, 
but after a few hours thought better of it. Nevertheless, last 
November western Berlin had only one-third of the electricity it 
had consumed a year previously: and cuts must be carefully 
spaced throughout the whole twenty-four hours, so that the 
German housewife may well find herself forced to rise and bake 
at 2 a.m. in order not to waste any of her precious four hours 
ration of electricity. If all the necessary parts can be success- 
fully flown in it is hoped to complete a new power station soon 
in the western sectors, which should improve things. 


Return to Hand Labour 


Apart from the housewives the Berlin industrialists have been 
most heavily hit by the shortage of electric power which has 
forced them to reduce their consumption to about a quarter of 
what they used before the blockade. But they have risen to the 
challenge in a remarkable way. They have not forgotten the 
ruthless dismantling of their plants carried out by the Russians 
in 1945, and they regard the blockade as, amongst other things, 
another Russian attempt to cripple Berlin’s industries. Individual 
firms have shown the greatest ingenuity and resourcefulness in 
maintaining employment by such methods as substituting hand for 
machine production and putting employees entirely on to main- 
tenance and rehabilitation work. Many of the larger firms employ 
a number of technicians solely and continuously to investigate 
improved methods of maintaining production while yet keeping 
within their limited power allocation. As a result the number 
of totally unemployed, which rose sharply to over 35,600 in the 
first few weeks of the blockade, had only risen by about another 
5,000 by the middle of December. 

But in spite of their brave front the industrialists have many 
and great difficulties to contend with. Not only do their measures 
to maintain employment result in greatly increased production 
costs, which they themselves are bearing, but also, as stocks are 
being used up and supplies from the East are being ever more 
efficiently sealed off, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
maintain adequate supplies of raw materials by means of the air- 
lift alone. The manufacturers and workers of Berlin have also 
to contend with all the difficulties involved in having two curren- 
cies existing side by side. For instance, since wages may be paid 
in either west or east marks, and since one west mark is worth 
three or four east marks, the worker’s real wages depend not on 
his skill and energy but on entirely accidental and arbitrary cir- 
cumstances. However much it may want to, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for a firm whose receipts are in east marks to pay its wages 
in west marks; and its employees will probably do their best to 
find work with a firm which can pay at least a part of their wages 
in the same valuable west marks. This is a problem which the 
airlift can do nothing to alleviate but it complicates and upsets 
—- life in blockaded Berlin more than any other single 

actor. 
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How photography helps 


THE MIDLAND BANK 







—— 


TRANSATLANTIC LINK 


The Midland Bank was asked to 
make available in Canada full 
details of a London capital issue ia 
only 3 days. It involved copying 
24,000 bulky documents and trans- 
porting the copies more than 3,000 
miles. With the help of photo- 
graphy it was done with time to 
spare. The documents were copied 
on to‘ Kodak’ microfilm and com- 
pact reels of film carried by ait 
from continent to continent. 
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PRAGUE INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
13th - 20th March, 1949 


Among the many materials Shell 
Chemicals have developed from 
petroleum are the new detergents. 

Used extensively in factories, ships, 
hospitals, public buildings and laundries, 
these versatile products also form the 
‘active element’ in a great number of 
the best washing agents available today. 
For longer life, a softer ‘feel’ and 


a lighter, brighter weekly wash, you can 


thank Shell Chemicals ae a Rahn 


The Secretary, Czechoslovak British Chamber | 


of Commerce, 46, Seyinour Street, 


London, W. 1. (Tel.: Ambassador 1801), orf 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Profits in Perspective 


HE first results of a new analysis of industrial profits 
appeared in The Economist of January 15th. They were 
followed a week later by figures showing the structure and 
changes of industry’s “ consolidated balance sheet ”—an entirely 
new field of research which has been made possible by the higher 
standard of disclosure required in company accounts by the 
Companies Act of 1948. The articles of January 15th and 22nd 
were supported by more elaborate and detailed tables in the 
Records and Statistics Supplement, which set out profits and 
balance sheet figures for 31 separate industrial groups making up 
the total. All these figures related to the third quarter of 1948— 
the three months, that is, after the new requirements of the 
Companies Act had come into effect. This article sets out the 
results for the second quarter of the new series, and it is 
accompanied, as before, by a detailed industrial classification 
in the Records and Statistics Supplement this week. 

Much of the two earlier articles was necessarily taken up 
with a description of the process of computation and assembly 
of the figures. It is not, perhaps, necessary to go over that 
ground again, save to emphasise that the method of presenta- 
tion which was adopted in the first article and is repeated now 
does not necessarily represent the best or final way of looking 
at the profits figures. The tables are an immeasurable improve- 
ment on the work hitherto performed on industrial profits by 
The Economist since 1908, when the first research began. Their 
content still depends on the raw materials of the original reports, 
and there are many (The Economist among them) who regret 
that the Companies Act did not call for figures of gross sales 
and a gross trading account. 

An accountant might argue, in particular, that the figures 
for “total income” shown in the tables have no_par- 
ticular virtue, because the “ total” will depend to some extent 
on the charges which are passed through the profit and 
loss account as deductions from the “total.” The figures for 
total income or gross trading profits shown in the first table, 
for instance, would be larger if the charges for such items as 
repairs, pensions or administration were disclosed in full— 
which they are not. The figures in the tables represent the 
aggregates of those which are disclosed in company accounts. 
The Companies Act requires complete disclosure of provisions 
and reserves ; but the new form of accounts still leaves a good 
deal of latitude to individual companies about the treatment 
of revenue charges. 

This point, among others, must be borne in mind in comparing 
the figures in the latest accounts with those of the preceding 
year. Here again the analyst must work on the figures which 
he is given ; they may not necessarily be the full figures he would 
like to have. Again, what is the object of the analysis ? Is 
it to produce figures which an accountant would certify as 
giving a “true and fair view” of the earnings of British 
industry ? Within the obvious limitations imposed by any 
Practical method of classification, that should be one object. 
But it is no less important to set out the profits figures to 
show the flow of various forms of income received by companies 
and the charges, provisions, dividends and reserves which have 
to be set against their income. Only by this means (and subject 
always to the limitations of the original figures) can the student 

to discover what “ profits” mean, and the significance of 
their share in the national income. 


These preliminary points disposed of, attention can be 
focussed upon the results of the analysis for the December 
quarter. In the three months ended December 31st a total of 
679 reports was received, and of these, 523 reports provided 
comparative figures for the previous financial year. The gross 
trading profit disclosed by all the fourth-quarter companies was 
little short of £90 million, for the latest year, while the similar 
total for the 523 companies amounted to £121.6 million. Thus 
more than three-quarters of the total number of companies 
accounted for less than two-thirds of the disclosed trading profit; 
it follows, therefore, that among the 156 companies which did 
not provide comparative figures there were some of more than 
average size. The lack of their figures for the preceding year 
probably does not invalidate any of the conclusions suggested 
by the comparative results of the 523 companies. But the profits 
analysis will be much improved by the compulsory provision of 
comparative figures in future years. 

With that reservation, the figures shown in the first of the 
two main tables can be reviewed. Out of an apparent increase 
of just under £23 million in the total income of the 523 com- 
panies the bulk has gone in increases in income tax ({£3,000,000), 
profits tax ({£6,700,000), directors’ emoluments ({£2,000,000, 
but probably under-disclosed for the preceding year), while 


profits retained by subsidiaries, revenue reserves, and increased * 


balances carried forward absorb £9,000,000 more. The ordinary 
shareholder has received £465,000 more, for his dividends 
(after tax) have been increased from {13,066,000 to £13,531,000 
in the latest year. Against a background of a 20 per cent 
increase in total income, a 3} per cent increase in ordinary 
dividends hardly seems to call for a major inquest. Many of 
the increases, and probably most, fall within the permitted 
degrees of dividend limitation. Reference to the industrial 
classification of the results in Records and Statistics shows that 
none of the increases is large ; 22 iron and steel companies have 
together paid £170,000 more, ro electrical manufacturing com- 
panies £75,000 more, 22 motor and aircraft concerns £100,000 
more, and four cotton firms £66,000 more. 

Thus the latest figures repeat the lesson of the preceding 
quarter. Taxation, depreciation, provisions and reserves have 
together absorbed the great bulk of the apparent increase in 
the total income of the companies. Another way of presenting 
the figures (and one which is perhaps clearer, since it gives a 
net profit total, after charging taxation and provisions) would 
run on the lines of the following table. This shows the net 
profits, provisions and dividends of 849 companies which re- 
ported in the six months ended December 31st and also provided 
information for the preceding financial year: — 


Net Profits, Provisions AND DivIDENDs, 


849 ComPANIES REPORTING IN 6 MONTHS ENDED DeEcEMBER 31, 1948 
(£ Million) 
Preceding Latest 


Year Year 
Disclosed trading profit...........0+. kh 206 -2 263°4 
Apparent total income...........cseceseceeeeeees 231-8 292-6 
Charges, provisions and taxation......... 164-0 216-6 
Net profit, after tax and debenture interest 67°38 76-0 
Preference: dividends ... os. <5 psrenns nye 10-6 10-9 
Gidiatty Gieiteadar roo. cece nese 28-6 30-3 


Profits retained by subsidiaries, put to 
revenue reserves or carried tarward.... 28°6 34-8 
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The disclosed trading profits of these companies rose from 
{206.2 million to £263.4 million, while their apparent total 
income rose from {231.8 million to £292.6 million. Of the 
increase in total income (£60.8 million) charges, provisions and 
taxation absorbed £52.6 million (since they rose from £164.0 
million to £216.6 million). The resultant increase in net 
profits, after tax, was a very modest one of £8,200,000, from 
£67.8 million to £76.0 million. And of this increase by far the 
greatest part was either retained by subsidiaries, set aside to 
revenue reserves, or carried forward. Ordinary shareholders 
have received an increase of £1,700,000 in their dividends— 
about one-fifth of the increase in net profits, and a mere one- 
tHirty-sixth of the increase in total income. Surely no further 
proof is needed of the negligible effect of equity dividends, under 
present conditions, upon existing forces of inflation. 
* 


It is the purpose of these articles on profits to record, not 
to forecast. But it may be worth emphasising that profits figures 
belong essentially to time past. The average date of the batch 
of accounts reviewed in this article (leaving plantation com- 
panies out of the reckoning) was mid-July, and the average date 
of those reviewed on January 15th was end-March, 1948. Thus 
the mid-point of the financial period to which the results given 
in the table relate, stretches back to end-November, 1947. 
Most of the changes that have since occurred suggest that the 
rise in industrial profits which had proceeded without interrup- 
tion during a decade of inflation is now being checked. That 
is not likely to mean any relaxation of recent policy regarding 
reserves and provisions ; it would certainly not mean a dividend 
spree if voluntary limitation were to be abandoned. 

An article in the immediate future will review the changes 
in the assets and liabilities of the companies whose profits have 
been set down here. Some of the balance sheet figures, how- 
ever, can be called into service to examine the movement of 
earnings measured not by reference to issued ordinary capital, 
but by reference to “net worth”—or the real equity capital 
invested in these undertakings. The following table gives the 
calculations : — 


Net Wortn, True EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
523 FourtH-QuarTER COMPANIES 


i Preceding Latest 
Year Year 
(£ Million) 

Issued ordinary capital...... Oth ob oo Ob Fe 189-5 194-6 
Net worth (i.e. met assets after deducting 

liabilities and prior charges) .......... 372°7 428-1 
Ordinary earnings*.......... CMM Sid bone 24-3 0-8 
Earnings vate per cent -— Mo 9% 

On issued capital oo ne gee a aa 

PUES te oViknodeakia 6-5 7:2 

On act worth... Pe sicaycercuees 11-8 13-1 

Dividend rates per cent :-— 
; : a 9 ° 
On issued capital { Co o65 77702222220 28 126 
On net worth... meee ee eee ate en 7 . 


* Including amounts retained by subsidiaries, and after taxation 


These figures deserve to be pondered by those who think that 
the accumulation of industrial capital “ just happens” and that 
a fair return on the real investment of equity shareholders is of 
no consequence. They illustrate the fallacy of looking at earn- 
ings and dividends solely in relation to issued ordinary capital. 
The ordinary capital of these 523 companies is now {194.6 
million ; the real investment represented by that capital, how- 
ever, is no less than £428.1 million, measured by book value 
of net assets. The earnings left for the remuneration of this 
capital amounted to £30.8 million, after tax. Measured by 
issued capital, these earnings are equivalent to 28.7 per cent 
(after adding back tax), but measured by the net worth of 
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Analysis of Profits reported October-December, 1948 


Consumption Trades :— 


air ta a a ie 
Clothing and footwear ...... 
Entertainment ........s0e 
Food and confectionery ..... 
Hotels and restaurants ...... 
Shops and stores ........... 
MGRROOD | és cae ereewece 


SOO BE COE asncncecncans 
Shipbuilding ........0sscc0s 


WEE s#icecnencecdtes 


General Industries :— 


Chemicals and paint ........ 


Electrical manufacturing 


Newspapers and printing 


Utilities and Services :— 
Electric supply 
Shipping . 
Trams and buses 
Warehousing 


Waterworks 
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Finance :— 


Finance and land .,..... 
Trusts 


Motors, cycles and aircraft ... 


Miscellaneous manufacturing .. | 
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(4000's) 
(a) Prorits, Provisions, DIVIDENDS AND REsSERves 
— : are ass | — 7 F ; te, 
525 Companies 
aa ee oe 
| Previous j Latest Companies 
Year | Year | 
ait ia gcnaliseansel 8 aa ae 
Cee An WOU Fo.cecas ove ecacccste 101,128 121,585 | 189,871 
Income from investments ...........6+. 6,579 1,486 | , 
Otheer Current MGGMG ..ccccccccscsesce 2191 3,056 3,584 
Nom-recurring Credits .....cee.eereeces 4,070 i 5,270 
Total Income 114,573 137,397 210,156 
icles aoe eee Soh ceed 
Repairs and maintenance ............++ 1,190 2,033 | 2,6 
Depreciation ...52cccccscosccsvesseccs 13,379 13,891 21,035 
Income tax (excl. profits tax) .......... 37,3594 40,626 | 635,465 
Profits tam .ccccccscrsccvccncescesces: | 7,266 13,952 2197 
Directors’ emoluments ........sese0+-- 3,090 4,982 ; 1,256 
Administration charges, etc. ..........-- 10,437 11,945 { 14,467 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. .......... 6,499 8,208 
SE: 2,095 i 1,75 ' 2,520 
Minority share in profits ...........--+- 414 867 3,535 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ......... 2,353 4,825 i 8,781 
Dehonture imterslt .< ss 0sce 9 tseescapass 4,372 | 4,210 } 6,189 
Preference dividends ......000be--s0005 4,339 4,152 } 6,031 
Ordinary dividends ...cccccssecscvcvds } 13,066 } 13,531 21,66 
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the companies—that is, of the real equity capital of the busi- 
nesses—they represent no more than 13.1 per cent gross. The 
figures further reveal that although the average gross dividend 
on the ordinary capital of these companies in the latest period 
was 12.6 per cent (showing a negligible change compared with 
the preceding year) the value of the gross dividend, when 
expressed as a percentage of the net worth, was only 5.8 per 
cent. This return on the real capital owned by the ordinary 
shareholders in these businesses was actually lower than in the 
preceding year, when the percentage stood at 6.4. 

Other ways of dissecting and appraising the figures given in 
this article will no doubt occur to investors, accountants and 
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students of economic trends. But one conclusion will certainly 
emerge from all the sums which are performed with them. 
It is this: profits are not a widow’s cruse which can be tapped 
indefinitely for political purposes. They are the income from 
which industry pays heavily in taxation, from which it attempts 
to maintain its capital, and which, if sufficient is left, it may pay 
out in part as a reward for risk-bearing. They are one of the 
main sources of new savings for the replenishment and expan- 
sion of the nation’s capital. Now that the facts about profits 
are becoming more fully known, thanks to the new Companies 
Act, there is no longer any excuse for wild talk about them. 
The evidence is available for all to see. 


Can Air Charter Pay? 


PRIVATE operator of passenger or freight aircraft is 
allowed to work only within the limits set by Section 23 
of the Civil Aviation Act of 1946. He may not run any scheduled 
services, except as agent or associate of one of the three state 
air corporations. If his aircraft are certified to be airworthy and 
his pilot has a “ B” licence, he can undertake non-scheduled 
flights at will, so long as he can get enough work to keep in 
business. These limiting conditions on the work of air charter 
undertakings are reflected in their size and in the way they do 
business. All the public air services are in the hands of the three 
corporations ; the charter firms are numerous and often small. 
Secondly, the corporations run scheduled services available to 
the public ; the charter operator is not a public carrier, but flies 
by contract with his customer, whose business he has to seek 
in competition with other charter companies (home and foreign), 
with the state air lines, and with surface transport. 

The majority of the air charter concerns are run by owner- 
operators—some of them are ex-RAF pilots who have used a 
few thousand pounds to buy a Dakota. More than half the oper- 
ators own fewer than three aircraft, and many of these companies 
have only one single- or twin-engined aircraft. The small com- 
panies are largely engaged in internal flights for luxury or enter- 
tainment. More substantial flights of passengers and freight 
are undertaken by perhaps fifteen or twenty larger companies, 
though many of these have only two or three large twin- or 
four-engined planes. Among these larger companies, which 
make most of the important flights for Government departments 
and industry, the biggest are Skyways and Airwork. Skyways 
was formed in 1946, with capital provided by the Drayton 
group ; with a number of former officials of BOAC at its head. 
Last December, its fleet included seven Lancastrians, three 
Yorks, six Skymasters, three Doves, eight Dakotas and a number 
of smaller aircraft. Airwork is an older company ; apart from 


charter flying, it provides maintenance facilities and even cater- 
ing establishments at various airfields. Among the freight 
charter companies, Lancashire Aircraft is perhaps the most 
important, with its 12 Halifax machines and other passenger 
aircraft. An important part is also played by Scottish Aviation 
in the North. In a very rough summary, the industry’s 
pattern is: 


No. and Size of Companies 


3 large companies ...... 
9 small companies ...... 
3 large companies ...... 
14 small companies ...... 
50 medium companies.... Medium twin-engined aircraft. 
54 small companies ...... Single-engined aircraft or small 
twin-engined aircraft. 


Main Equipment 
4-engined aircraft. 


Large twin-engined aircraft. 


The companies have obtained their capital in various ways. 
Some of them have links with shipping concerns. Some have 
obtained outside capital, or bought their aircraft on hire- 
purchase. Some are subsidiaries of industrial concerns which 
are big enough to provide their own air transport, but register it 
as a separate company. All told, there are about 460 aircraft 
employed in charter work ; of these at least 260 are owned by 
the 44 members of the British Air Charter Association, and of 
the rest Airwork and Skyways (who are not members of the 
Association) contro] about 80. 

Does the industry pay its way ? The answer involves ques- 
tions of definition. Many. of the companies (though not all of 
the small ones) can cover their prime costs, and such overheads 
as salaries, hangars, and depreciation of existing aircraft based 
on their original cost. But even those whose profit and loss 
accounts look fairly happy on this definition would be hard put 
to accumulate out of their taxed profits sufficient reserves to 
buy new aircraft at current prices when their present aircraft 
are worn out. An operator with a single Dakota which may 
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have cost only £4,000 at the surplus sales after the war can 
hardly hope to accumulate £60,000 or so in five years to replace 
it by a new one. In fact, the air charter business is highly 
competitive, with a year-round excess of capacity in small air- 
craft and a seasonal excess in larger planes. Hence some of the 
rates charged allow little or no margin over prime costs and 
depreciation based on original cost. Depreciation is not 
negligible, even when it is calculated on the secondhand costs 
of Dakotas, Lancastrians and Halifaxes. It impels every operator 
to get as many paid flying hours he can from each aircraft. But 
many of them would not be in business at all if they were not 
using cheap surplus aircraft. 


One of the main difficulties of the air charter concern is to 
get a payload in both directions. A single payload for a double 
journey is disproportionately expensive ; but a payload in each 
direction depends on a double coincidence that a return payload 
is available at the right time. At present some of the charter 
companies are making an important contribution to the work 
of the Berlin airlift, and even apart from Berlin the industry’s 
biggest customers are Government departments and agencies. 
The aim of every charter company is to obtain a regular contract. 
Regular flights do not contravene Section 23, so long as the 
service is restricted to the goods or passengers of one customer 
and is not available to others. Thus a charter company may 
undertake a weekly flight for an oil company to the Persian 
Gulf, provided that no one is carried except the oil company’s 
staff. Or a charter plane may fly a fortnightly cargo of nylons 
to Australia, so long as it carries no cargo for other companies. 
The larger charter companies have succeeded in obtaining a 
number of regular assignments of this kind. The nylon example 
(cost, one shilling a pair) is particularly interesting, for the 
exporters reckon that savings in surface freight, insurance and 
packing, no risk of pilferage, and the six weeks saved in transit 
more than offset the higher freight cost. It combines the 
advantages of a valuable cargo which occupies a small space and 
for which there is an urgent demand. 


These are the general conditions which are likely to favour 
air freight. Perishable foods—such as fruit and flowers from the 
South of France or the milk run from Northern Ireland to 
Liverpool—are good examples of inward cargoes. Outward 
freights include a wide variety of manufactures. Made-up 
textiles will sometimes stand the cost of air freight ; valuable 
machinery or urgently needed spare parts are regularly flown. 
And apart from irregular or contract work, some scheduled 
flights are made by charter companies as agents for the air 
corporations, One such service is run on behalf of BOAC to 
the Middle East (and earns a profit for the charter company 
and the corporation). Passenger business includes flights of 
Government and business officials, and also of parties of 
emigrants. But here the difficulties of Section 23 become 
apparent, for such flights may easily be held to constitute 
scheduled services. In fact, when a small party charters a plane, 
the operator is allowed to advertise for extra passengers, and 
if he gets a full load he may be able to reduce the fare per head 
below that of the Corporation. But he would soon find himself 
in difficulties if he undertook this kind of journey at all 
frequently. The internal passenger business is largely seasonal, 
and mainly undertaken by small operators. But there are signs 
of a broader demand—for instance, there are plans to charter 
aircraft to fly Yorkshire miners for outings to the South Coast. 
The economics of such traffic may be doubtful, but they are no 
more doubtful than the economics of flying businessmen to the 
St. Leger. 


_ Important developments, however, are under way which are 
likely to affect internal scheduled flights and the air charter 
industry. British European Airways (which is responsible tor in- 
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ternal services) is handing over to the air charter firms a 

of internal routes, retaining for itself those which broadly corre. 
spond to main line railway routes. BEA’s policy on the internal 
services will be to concentrate on those routes which involys 
the smallest loss, leaving the charter companies to attempt to 
provide services on the other routes at a profit where BRA 
failed to do so. The economics of the internal services, o 
course, are a rather special case, and if the charter compania; 
should succeed where BEA failed, it would indicate the unguit. 
ability of a large organisation with correspondingly large over. 
heads to cater for internal services. But internal flying canng 
make a vital contribution to the charter companies’ receipts 
even if the scope for internal flying is widened. 


To attract more charter business the operators must try p 
reduce their rates and try to increase their loads. Their rate; 
will not reach the lowest possible point until return cargoes and 
passengers can be secured as a matter of course. The following 
table gives the prevailing cargo rates for five typical aircraft; 


Maximum Rate Per 
Aircraft Pay Load Aircraft Mile 
(Tons) 

ee is oi eee 3 5s. 
Eiteniniirind 35600. RA A es 8 10s. 
DRT ica 5r + £i6id Wd % 9 G4» OCS Oe 6 7s. 6d, 
(ETE Ry yp et Ts. 3d. 
Se WOME s cacceraussy ss 4 10s. 
Wes 5.8L). Li EN. Bk A 9 12s, 3d. 


The charter party must base its estimate of costs of occasional 
charters on the assumption that it has to pay for the round 
flight. If the aircraft operator secures return tonnage, therefore, 
it is largely a windfall reduction in costs for the original 
charterer, But return loads are too sporadic for the charterer 
to count on any great benefit from them; and if they were mor 
frequent they would pull down outward rates. Passenger charter 
is based on 6d. per seat-mile, irrespective of the number of seats 
occupied, though this charge is abated for the large aircraft— 
a Skymaster which can seat up to 53 passengers can be chartered 
at 14s. 6d. a mile.* 


Estimates of the amount of paid flying time to earn a profit 
vary widely. One company flying Dakotas estimates that each 
plane must earn at least £5,000 a month to meet all operating 
expenses and cost of replacing aircraft at current prices. Such 


a monthly revenue would mean flying a paid mileage of 20,000 


miles a month, or more than 100 flying hours, and figures of 
this kind are rarely obtained. Most operators consider that they 
can just cover their prime costs and basic depreciation if they 
fly 7,000 paid miles a month, for which they would get a gros 
income. of about £1,750. This would represent a couple of 
journeys in a month to the Middle East. Other sources suggest 
that a large twin-engined aircraft must earn at least 700 hours of 
paid flying time a year to cover prime costs and to provide for 
new aircraft at a rate somewhere between historic and replace- 
ment cost. These different estimates are not a close fit ; but they 
point in the same direction. 


The more successful companies exceed these basic figutes 
comfortably. Thus York aircraft operated by Skyways are fly- 
ing 2,500 paid flying hours a year (against perhaps 1,800 paid 
flying hours for BOAC Yorks) or over 575,000 miles. Sky 
masters operated by the same company have achieved 3,60 
paid flying hours (the BOAC figure being about 3,000 for 
Constellations) or 720,000 miles, Statistics of the total busines 
done by the charter undertakings are not precise, but the com 
parative table on page 383 gives the salient figures supplied by 
the British Air Charter Association, compared with those of the 


ee 


*The charge of 6d. per seat-mile applies strictly to the smaller twit 
engined planes. A Skymaster will carry 53 passengers in tt 
conditions, or 36 in first-class conditions. A Skymaster freight 
can be chartered for approximately 13s. a mile—ls. 6d. less than & 
passenger aircraft, owing to savings on staff and landing fees. 
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three state corporations and those of Skyways, which have been 
supplied by the company. 


BOAC, BSAA and 
BEA 


v—_— ' 


British Air Charter 
Association Skyways 


B | 
1946 | 1947 | 








' } 
1948*| 1946 , 1947 | 1948* 


1947¢ | 1948 





wiles flown ('000) .... | 2,800 | +,000 12,000 | 27,587 | 39,002 | 44,000 | 3,398 | 5,890 
Ceomngers (000) «+0. s1| '138| 250| ‘t9¢| ‘57a; ol] .. | 
Puget (tos) ....00- 285 | 1,686 | 5,250 | 3,281 | 4,950} 8.105] “| 


Mail (tons)... --+-++++ 14 | 54 | 2,138 2,941 | 4,241 a 


- 





* Provisional figures. ¢ 16 months. 


The abiding problem for the charter companies, as for all 
other air operators, is to obtain a sufficient volume of traffic. 
For the charter companies, this means freight rather than 
passengers. About 70 brokers on the Baltic Exchange now 
undertake air charter brokerage. Brokers acting for clients with 
air freight are thus in daily touch with brokers offering charter 
aircraft. A 10 per cent commission for passenger flights and 
7} per cent for freight is divided between them, the larger 
portion going to the broker offering the cargo ; lower rates, 
however, are not uncommon. This recent extension of the 
Baltic’s activities has greatly simplified the work of matching 
freight with aircraft, and matching outward and inward cargoes. 
Similar exchanges are at work in Antwerp, Paris and New York. 
But the free international movement of charter aircraft is not 
absolute. A British plane may not fly a load to another country 
(except to a few European countries with which special arrange- 
ments have been made) without prior permission—obtained by 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation on behalf of the operators. 
Another important limitation is the unrealised “ fifth freedom ” 
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of which so much was heard at the Chicago air convention by 
which charter planes were to be free to fly as tramp steamers 
operate. 

Given all these difficulties, it is obvious that air charter work 
is not a gold mine for the operators. But some of them, at any 
rate, come closer to breaking even than the three air corpora- 
tions. One or two of the larger operators claim that they can 
run a scheduled service at a profit where the corporations fail. 
To justify such claims would involve a most detailed com- 
parison of costs. The charter companies fly where there is a 
presumption that a profit can be earned, or a loss reduced ; the 
corporations have to undertake certain services without any 
calculation of earning a profit from them, but because they are 
instructed by the Ministry of Civil Aviation to do so. To judge 
by impressions, the private companies are at least as successful 
as the corporations in controlling their overheads, and culti- 
vating good staff relations. The corporations have the protec- 
tion of Section 41 of the Act which provides for equality 
of pay and conditions for their staff and the employees of the 
private operators. It would not be justifiable to allow private 
Operators to run in free competition with the corporations on 
routes that pay and leave the uneconomic routes to be met from 
public funds without any relief from such profits as are made. 
Although the line between charter flying and scheduled services 
needs to be drawn, it seems to have been drawn too tightly in 
the particular field of air freight, where it happens to be—at 
the moment at least—of somewhat academic importance. It 
is refreshing that, despite these limitations, an enterprising 
industry is trying to build itself up. Some of the more optimistic 
venturers are bound to fail. And it cannot be said that success 
is yet assured for the most efficient in this new industry. 


Business Notes 


An Ungracious Chancellor 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s well-founded reputation for fairness 
and objectivity will not be enhanced by the texts, released on 
Thursday, of the correspondence on dividend limitation which has 
passed between him and the FBI. When “ voluntary ” limitation 
was accepted by industry twelve months ago, it was clearly under- 
stood that a parallel effort would be made to prevent the rise in 
wages. Moreover, since the object of restraining personal incomes 
was to check inflation, there was an evident implication that the 
Government itself would play its part by curtailing its own ex- 
penditure. Neither of these conditions has been satisfied ; yet, 
as the correspondence now reveals, the Chancellor’s recent request 
to industry to continue dividend limitation gave no assurances 
about these conditions for the future, and did not, indeed, even 
mention them. More ominous still, there was on this occasion 
no time-limit on the requested restraint: Sir Stafford asked simply 
that it should “continue after the expiry of the year” (which 
ends next week). Despite the widespread dissatisfaction at the 
unfairness of dividend limitation in the conditions in which it 
has in fact operated, the Presidents of the FBI, the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce and the National Union of 
Manufacturers have been able to report to the Chancellor “a 
Positive response, from an overwhelming majority,” to the pro- 
posal for restraint “for one more year.” Of 504 industrial com- 
Panies circularised, 438 (including public companies having over 
£900 million of capital) have now replied. Only 11 companies 
have dissented, while 409 are almost evenly divided between those 
which are prepared to repeat last year’s undertaking and those 
willing to observe “ moderation and restraint.” 

As a result, the three representative bodies assure the Chan- 
cellor of industry’s co-operation for one more year, and are recom- 
mending their members to act accordingly—despite their strong 
objections to the renewal of any rigid formula such as last year’s. 
The reply to the Chancellor emphasises that industry feels strongly 
about the two conditions noted above, and also urges that restraint 
i dividends should be linked with the requests for alleviation of 
corporate taxation; that dividend limitation has been used to 
enable the Government to take an unfair advantage in adopting 
Stock Exchange values as a basis for nationalisation compensation 
{adding insult to injury, since this basis would not have been 
Teasonable in any case) ; that net corporate profits accoun: for less 


than 4 per cent of the national income, so that any changes could 
have “only a very slight direct effect” on inflation; that artificial 
restriction “cannot be justified except possibly as a temporary 
expedient in exceptional circumstances ”—perpetuation would in- 
evitably act as a disincentive. 

These are all reasonable points, and, in agreeing nevertheless to 
“play ball” with the Chancellor for a further year, industry was 
surely entitled to expect some indication that he hopes to be 
able to Keep to the rules of the game himself. Instead, all it has 
received is Sir Stafford’s threat to make new rules of his own 
for the future: “This assurance . . . will relieve me from the 
necessity of presenting any legislation to Parliament on this subject 
matter, at any rate during the present year.” As for industry’s 
own view of the rules, the Chancellor will merely give them 
“ careful consideration.” 


* + * 


Anglo-Canadian Trade 


In an interview with the Canadian Press Association, Sir 
Stafford Cripps this week reviewed the prospects for Anglo- 
Canadian trade and gave a very frank summary of the position 
as seen from the British angle. He went over the familiar ground 
of the historic and persistent lack of balance in the two-way flow 
of Anglo-Canadian trade, and stressed that Britain had made 
plans to bring its purchases from Canada more into line with 
its ability to pay for them. The reductions hitherto made have 
fallen mainly on food and timber. What had been done so 
far to reduce imports was, however, insufficient, and the 
United Kingdom might be obliged gradually to limit its 
imports of bacon, cheese and eggs from Canada, though Sir 
Stafford added the somewhat comfortless reassurance that this 
would be done only “after the fullest consultations with the 
Canadian Government.” Sir Stafford went on to explain how 
large a proportion of British imports of certain foods still came 
from Canada. He also stressed the difficulties that are being 
met in expanding British exports to Canada, saying that Britain 
could not sell all the steel Canada needed because it had to reserve 
certain quantities of scarce materials for use in bilateral negotia- 
tions with other countries. 

This somewhat gloomy review of Anglo-Canadian trading 
prospects was perhaps more remarkable for what it left untouched 
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than for what it said. For example, the Chancellor seems to 
have made no reference to the extent to which the problem of 
payments with Canada might be eased by bringing into play the 
whole of the trade between Canada and the sterling area. If the 
export drive to Canada could involve all sterling area produce 
and not only UK manufactures, the problem might be found 
much more amenable than it appears if seen purely in Anglo- 
Canadian terms. Nor did the Chancellor refer to the delicate 
subject of prices. There can be no doubt that the main obstacle 
to the British export drive to Canada is to be found in the fact 
that British prices are, by and large, too high for the Canadian 
market. That fact is likely to be increasingly impressed upon 
all concerned if the trend of prices in the United States con- 
tinues to be downward. This disparity in dollar and sterling 
prices is beginning to call into question the basic effect which 
the Marshall Plan may be having on the relative price and cost 
structures of Europe and the dollar area. The way in which 
aid is being applied, and the extent to which the countries 
of Europe are being encouraged to divert their imports from 
dollar to non-dollar sources even if the latter are more expensive, 
is creating a disequilibrium which may call for the most drastic 
remedial measures, involving exchange adjustments, if the dollar 
solvency of Marshall Europe is to be restored by 1952. 

At the same time, it cannot be said that Canada has chosen 
the happiest moment from its or Britain’s point of view to 
announce the reimposition of the import duties on British textiles 
which were suspended in 1947. Overtopping all other issues 
affecting Anglo-Canadian trade is the possibility of wheat being 
declared a surplus commodity in the United States, a move which 
would prohibit the Economic Co-operation Administration from 
allocating Marshall dollars for off-shore purchases of wheat in 
Canada. If any such misfortune were to happen it would face 
both Canada and Great Britain with a problem the urgency of 
which would relegate the longer term issues to relative insignifi- 
cance. 

* x * 


Mr Snyder on Devaluation 


Giving evidence to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last week, Mr Snyder, Secretary to the United States Treasury, 
remarked that the question of currency devaluation should be 
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“explored with the European countries in receipt of Marshal 
aid.” Mr Snyder suggested that the over-valuation of “A 
currencies provided a serious obstacle to the restoration 
equilibrium in their balances of payments, ard added that “j: 
becomes a matter of grave direct concern to us when a ; 
country tends (by overvaluing its currency) to retard its 
or misdirect its trade and increase its Western Hemisphere def 
and thus indirectly increase its calls upon the United § 
assistance.” This theme has long been popular with Mr Spy 
and his Treasury experts. It should be added, however, that on. 
former occasions Mr Snyder has gone out of his way to 
sterling from the rank of countries to which he was addressing 
his advice. : 
Whether the time has yet come for that general overhaul of 
international exchange rates which will certainly have to take 
place sooner or later, is a matter on which opinions are bound 
to be sharply divided. But the conditions in which a delibetaye 
overvaluation of European currencies was justified are rapidly 
departing, and the prevailing overvaluation is having a ¢ 
effect on the efforts of the countries concerned to restore 
brium. Moreover, there are now only slender hopes that 
European exchange rates might be floated into dollar equilibrium 
by continuing inflation in the United States. Mr Snyders 
remarks were picked up with greatest avidity in the market for 
gold shares, though it should be added that the official view jn 
London proclaims with greater assurance than ever that these 
comments are not meant for sterling. 






* * * 
The Improving Franc 


A conjunction of happy circumstances is contriving to puta 
much more cheerful gloss on the French financial situation than 
it has worn for many months past. The new § per cent loan has 
been an unquestioned success. It may have cost the Government 
an effective rate of nearly 7 per cent if allowance be made for the 
subscriptions received by way of conversion of old securities; This, 
however, may have been a cheap price to pay for getting mor 
than 100 milliard francs of new money. The international political 
situation, and in particular the friendlier tactics of the French 
Communist party, have also had their effect in restoring confidence. 
Most important of all is the cumulative effect of last year’s good 
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A South American Market 


There is colour and atmosphere in plenty in the country markets of 
South America, which, together with the great cities, form so vital a part 
of the export markets that Britain must maintain and expand. 

jarclays Bank have their own Representative’s Office in Buenos Aires 
and thus are well placed to assist those interested in trade with South 
America. Business men seeking to enter this markct for the first time are 
particularly invited to discuss their problems with the Manager of their 
local branch or write direct to the address given below: 


Chief Foreign Branch, 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C3 aga 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED ‘| 
Ne 


THE 


STANDARD. BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA imitep 


Bankers to the imperiai Government im South Africa and to the Governments 
of §=«Southern Rhodesia Northern Rhodesia Nyasaland and = Tanganyike 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed -  - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - + - -  £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - -  £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C4 


LONDON WALL  Branch—63 London Wall £.C2 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue W.C2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wal! Street 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted 


at all Branches and Agencies. 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE : 75, CORNHILL, 
E.C.3 
London Committee : 
SIR THOMAS D. BARLOW, G.B.E. 
SIR.-ROBERT A, BURROWS. 
SIR KENNETH LEE, BT. 
ALAN RUSSELL. 


DISTRICT BANK 
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Yn you trade utth 
AUSTRALIA 


As o market for British manufactures and as a source of food and raw 
materials, Australia plays an important part in Britain's economy. 
Whether your interest is in imports or exports, the services of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia can be of considerable assistance. 
With over 400 Branches in the Commonwealth and New Guinea, 


and guaranteed by the Australian Government, the 






Bank can provide the British trader with up-to- 
date, outhoritative information on every 
aspect of Australian commerce. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


london Branch ; 8, Old lewry, E.C.2 Also at Australia House, Strand, W.C2 
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BANKING SERVICE 


With the immense strength of its com- 
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bined resources and experience, the 
Three Banks Group is exceptionally 
well-equipped to fulfil the many varied 
functions of a modern Banking Service. 
Although the Group serves the interests 
of many large and important concerns, 
it is careful to preserve the personal 
touch that has been a tradition of each 





of its members during two centuries. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, Londonand Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
Founded1771 Manchester, Londonand Branches 
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The network of branches operated by the 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
covers INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN 


With this geographical distribution the National Bank of India Ltd. 
is particularly well placed to provide market information and a full 
sange of banking facilities for all those interested in trade or industrial 
development in these territories. Enquiries are welcomed at the 
Head Office of the Bank at the address given below. 


Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Uganda. 
HEAD OFFICE: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 


General Manager; T. T. K. Allan. Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm. 


London Manager: W. Kerr. 
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harvest and of the mild winter which has produced abundant 
supplies of food from the countryside. The farmers are now 
sending more meat to the markets and retail prices have recently 
been falling. 

These developments have influenced the most sensitive of all 
barometer of confidence in France, the black market for foreign 
bank notes and the tolerated free market for coins. In the latter 
the US dollar, which was quoted as high as Frs. 480 a few weeks 
ago, has fallen to Frs. 400. The £ has fallen similarly from 
Frs. 1,450 to Frs. 1,175. The price of the sovereign, which had 
been as high as Frs. 7,000, and has fallen to Frs, 5,200, is an even 
more spectacular decline. A considerable volume of gold has 
been emerging from hoards in the provinces. One of the 
reasons for the sharp fall in gold coins may well be the addition 
in the supply of these coins due to the appearance on the market 
of “counterfeit ” sovereigns and eagles. There are believed to be 
two countries in western Europe where British and American gold 
coins are being manufactured. They are full weight coins of the 
required fineness and are being manufactured from dies which 
are an exact replica of those used by the Royal and US mints. 

The manufacture of these coins provides an easy way of securing, 
at the expense of the hoarders, a price for gold which is nearly 
twice the curfent official price. The manufacture of these coins 
and the traffic in them could hardly take place without the tacit 
approval of the monetary authorities in the countries concerned; 
the toleration of these activities hardly conforms to the spirit of 
co-operation which should underlie the European Recovery 
Programme. 


Trade and Commodities 


Crisis in Wheat 


The wheat conference in Washington has reached a Critical 
stage. The American delegation, backed by the other exporters 
including Russia—Argentina has announced that it will not 
participate in any agreement—is insisting on $1.85 a bushel as 
the maximum price. The British delegation, supported by the 
other importers, has refused to go above $1.75 a bushel. Unless 
one side gives way or a compromise is reached, the conference will 
end without signing an agreement. On Tuesday, Sir Stafford 
Cripps said in an interview that he was “all in favour of an inter- 
national wheat agreement.” In fact, he thought an international 
agreement would be better than a bilateral long-term agreement. 
And when pressed further about the possibility of such an agree- 
ment, he added that “ it looks as if they might settle it this week.” 
Does this mean that the British Government has instructed its 
delegation to give way ? Or is it merely an expression of pious 
hope that the exporters will agree to the lower maximum price ? 

The British case seems indefensible. Britain has agreed to pay 
Canada $2.00 bushel for wheat shipped in 1949-50 and a similar 
price has recently been agreed with Australia. Why then should 
Britain insist on $1.75 at Washington? It may be a casuistic 
method of getting round the much vaunted Canadian wheat con- 
tract, because if an international wheat agreement is signed with 
a maximum price below $2.00, the new contract price with 
Canada—a participant in the agreement—would no longer be op- 
erative. Britain’s case would have appeared less hypocritical had 
it proposed $2.00 maximum for the first season and a lower 
maximum for the subsequent seasons. Or, better still, to have 
accepted the maximum price and in return obtained concessions 
on the minimum price. 

It can, of course, be argued that it is not in Britain’s interests 
to join an international wheat agreement at the present time. But 
this does not excuse the tactics adopted by the British delegation 
in Washington. In the past, the Government loudly proclaimed 
the advantages of Jong-term contracts, when through them Britain 
was buying below world prices. But it was obvious that if these 
contracts were to give price stability to producers, Britain would 
have to pay more than world prices in a falling market, Is 
Britain now trying to escape from these obligations ? 

_ The United States, however, still has a card to play. If no 
international agreement is concluded, the US Department of 
Agriculture is likely to declare wheat surplus. If this happens 
off-shore purchases of wheat under Marshall aid will cease—and 
this will affect both Britain and Canada. It is difficult to guess 
whether America would carry out such a threat, because of its 
noo coche - ee oe But the United States 
ee ana _ ~% re clauses for cotton. 
arise fpdew'n Grcakdown of the Washinst tee et 
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Record Exports and Imports é 
If the rate of exports is a guide to Britain’s economic health, 

the patient is nearing the stage of convalescence. The record 
achievement in January (already anticipated, following his usual 
practice, by the President of the Board of Trade, though thi, 
time in Parliament) has raised the total value of exports to 
million, £12 million more than im November, the previous 
The following table, which shows the value of exports for th. 
past nine months adjusted to the common convention of 26 work. 
ing days a month, reveals the accelerating tempo of the expog 
drive, particularly since September. 


Brivish EXPORTS 


{mn mn ma 
ay octasenke 135 ~~ Aupull ges. se 135} November...., ° 
OS ise aeia oes 1393 September .... 131 December .., 151} 


Bree 140 = October ...... 140) January 
The volume of exports in January has been provisionally eg. 
mated by the Board of Trade at 162 per cent of the 1938 level, 
which compares with 148 per cent in December and 149 Per cent 
in November, the previous highest figure. pee 

The main increase in exports has been due to manufactund 
goods, and in particular to vehicles and machinery. Vehide 
have become Britain’s largest single export group ; this is because 
agricultural tractors, which have hitherto been classifiéd under 
machinery, have now been included in vehicles, exports of which 
amounted to £28 million. The actual number of motor-cag 
exported in January was smaller than in December, but overseas 
shipment of commercial vehicles increased. ‘The export of motor 
cycles was also smaller, but there was a significant increase ia 
the export of bicycles and trailers. On the other hand, all classes 
of machinery exports increased during January and their value 
reached £26 million. But vehicles‘- and machinery are not very 
important dollar earners, although last month nearly £1 million 
worth of vehicles went to the United States and nearly £2} million 
to Argentina together with £1} million worth of machinery. 

The bridging of the dollar gap is more particularly the task of 
textiles. Exports of woollen and worsted goods ({9} millioa) 
reached the highest value since 1920. The chief market wa 
Canada, which took £14 mullion, and the next most imporzan 
market South Africa, with over £1 million. Exports of cotton 
goods amounted to £14 million, which was slightly below the 
high December figure. but still above the average for the fourth 
quarter of 1948. Other notable increases occurred in chemicals, 
electrical goods, pottery and cutlery. 

The achievement in exports, however, was somewhat dimmed 
by the record imports attained in January. The figure of {187 
million was £8! million higher than in December and £1} million 
above the July level. The main increase occurred in foodstuffs, 
There were unusually heavy imports of butter and cheese from 
Australia and New Zealand, shell eggs from Denmark and raw 
cocoa from British West Africa. Imports of raw wool were also 
much larger (although these figures include the transference o 
Joint Organisation’s stock to this country), and so, too, were the 
imports of vegetable oils and oilseeds. Machinery imports, which 
totalled nearly £4} million, were the lergest since the end of th 
war ; the main reason for the increase was machine-tools from 
America and Germany and textile machinery from Amend 
Despite the high cost of imports, the crude adverse trade balance 
for January fell to under £23 million. This figure was the lowest 
since July, 1946, and thus continued the steady decline in the 
trade deficit since August of last year. 


* * * 


The Changing Direction of Trade 


The success of the export drive and the reduction of Britaia's 
total trade deficit to manageable proportions has invested the 
dollar gap with greater prominence. During 1948, however, there 
were some welcome changes in the pattern of Britain’s trade. 1 
total adverse balance was reduced, but the deficit with countne 
of the western hemisphere also declined significantly. In th 
accompanying table the balance has been struck between imports 
valued c.if. and exports and re-exports valued f.o.b. ; the 
is, therefore, what Sir Stafford Cripps recently termed the 
“crude” balance, The deficit with the United States in 19 
was more than halved compared with 1947 ; with Canada it W% 
reduced by over 20 per cent and with Argentina by 30 per ett 
These deficits are, however, without exception still much larget 
than in 1938. The surplus with South Africa increased, but the 
balance with European countries and their dependencies was.0o 
verted from a positive to a negative one. 
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Another 
addition to 
the “Force”! 


Every installation of Electro- 
matic vehicle-actuated Road Signals 
frees men for other duties. 

Electro-matic Road Signals 
have been installed at thousands of 
bosy crossings all over the world, and 
they provide a degree of safety, effi- 
ciency and flexibility which the human 
cement could never hope to surpass, 


LECTRO-MATIC 
ech) Cae 





can save 
Police Man-power 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
MELBOURNE HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 TEMPLE BAR 4506 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 7 
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INCENTIVE MEANS BETTER TYRES 


Excess of solvent 
could ruin a tyre — 
BUT A CAREFUL WORKER 
NEVER PERMITS IT 


ENLEY’S use the finest and =: & 

most up-to-date machines ** 
that can be obtained, but , 
from raw rubber to finished Be 
tyre, at stage after stage, 
quality is entirely in the 
hands of the worker. 

Henley workers are now 
paid on the quality of their 
work. The better it is the 
larger the pay packet. Since 
this scheme started, output, 
pay, and most important to 
you reader, quality, are higher 
than ever before. Extra in- 
centive means finer work- 
manship. Finer workmanship 
makes Henley tyres better 
than the good tyres they have 
always been. 


HENLEY TYRES 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


HENLEY’S TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, 
MILTON COURT, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY. Works: GRAVESEND, KENT 
A Nin 










as 


TOO MUCH SOLVENT on a layer of 
7 fabric would soften the rubber, 

istort the cords. Trapped between 
plies solvent would prevent adhesion 
during moulding,causing plies to come 
apart. Either of these faults would 
knock miles off a tyre’s life but the 
worker who is reaily watching the job 
won’t commit them. 








MAKING PRODUCTION MORE PRODUCTIVE......No. 1 





Many industries, harassed by over- 
worked machines or out-of-date equip- 
ment, have found that an intelligent use 
of BAKELITE plastics, even for small 
unobtrusive components, has smoothed 
out some long-standing production 
snag, increased output. And not only is 
the work done better: scarcer materials 
are released for jobs that not even 
BAKELITE can do—our new factory is 
now in production. Ask Bakelite 
Limited about plastics for productivity. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE LIMITED:18 GROSVENOR GARDENS: LONDON: S.W.I 

















Formerly made of metal, 
bobbin covers moulded in 
BAKELITE plastics are not 
only cheaper and quicker to 
produce but ‘keep their 
seats”, resist fracture and 
wear, reduce thread break- 
ages and stoppages of 
machines. 
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A study of the percentage distribution of trade reveals the 
process of reducing Britain’s overseas indebtedness. In 1947 
imports from the United States accounted for 16} per cent of 
the total. In 1948 they were reduced to under 9 per cent, against 
13 per cent before the war. But British exports to America did 
not expand commensurately with the expansion in total exports. 
Britain’s imports from both Canada and Argentina were pro- 
portionately less than in 1947, while exports to these two countries 
were proportionately larger. The sterling area and Europe not 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED KiINGpomM TRADE 


Percentage of Total Value ee 
chelate cements Balance of Trade 
Pe 4 Million 





Exports and Re- 

















‘ } 
Area | Imports (c.i.f | Exports (f.0.b.) big ¥ 
1938 | 1947 | 1948 | 1938 | 1947 | 1948 1958 | 1947 | 1948 

LEGIAS. csngecc ann 12:8 | 16-6 | 8-9 | 6-4) 5:1) 4-3 )— 89-2 —235-7,—113-5 
Can, & Newfndld. ... 8-8 | 13-3} 10-7) 4:6{ 3-8) 4:5 — 56-7 -195-2 —149 1 
Argentine Republic . | 4:2) 7-3 | 5-8 | 37} 2:9; 32 /— 18-8 — 95:6)— 69-0 
Rest of W. Hemis. .. } 6-8) 8-5; 8-1) 3:9 43 4-5 42-0 —101-0'— 94-0 
Union of S.Africa... | 1-6! 15| 1-6] 7-5! 7-7 7-4 }4 25-5 + 65-T+ 66-8 
Rest of Sterling Area. | 29-6 | 29-6 | 34-2 | WA-1. 39-3 40-0 — BW-t él 2) — 51 2 
European countries ..| 32-0 | 19-2 | 23-7 | 36-2 29-8 29-0 |— 101-2 ~ 11-7'— 13-6 
Other countries ..... 4:2) 40) 7-0) 4:6, 71) 7-1 |— 14-24 12-8— 29-8 

i 0 100-0 | — 387-2; -596-5,—431°7 


TOCA See ces 100-0 [100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


only provided Britain with the bulk of its imported supplies, but 
they were together responsible for nearly 60 per cent of the total 
in 1948 compared with almost 50 per cent in 1947. On the other 
hand, the proportion of exports to these two groups of countrics 
declined only very slightly from 70 to 69 per cent. These chang- 
ing proportions reveal the trend of British trade policy. At least 
the trend away from dollar imports is evident, but were it not 
for Marshall aid, it would have to be greatly intensified. 


* * * 


Controversy on Cotton— - 


Criticism of centralised buying of cotton has become more 
intense in recent months, and the Raw Cotton Commission has 
now entered the lists in defence of itself. The taciturn Lancastrian 
seldom gives praise, and it is sometimes forgotten that, before the 
war, the cotton spinners were vociferous in their complaints about 
the Liverpool cotton market. But the recent spate of informed 
criticisms which has been levelled against the Commission by such 
critics as Sir John Grey, Mr A. Bryce Muir and Mr A. E. 
Carpenter cannot be ignored. That the spinners were least 
antagonistic to the new system when it was discussed in Parlia- 
ment, adds greater weight to their unanimous strictures now, for 
they bear the substance of experience. It is well that the Com- 
mission has taken them to heart. 

Criticisms have centred in unsatisfactory quality of raw cotton; 
it is stated that the Commission is not meeting the mills’ require- 
ments, that there is no continuity of supply of particular types 
of cotton, and that the cover scheme protects only the spinners. 
Each of these difficulties has increased the task of the cotton 
industry in producing for overseas markets where foreign com- 
petition is increasing. Within the past month, the Raw Cotton 
Commission has been reorganised, but the results of these changes 
wil not be felt for many months to come. 

A circular issued by the Commission in its own defence to all 
spinners explains the difficulties encountered in buying cotton. 
The information is revealing, and Lancashire will undoubtedly 
appreciate the task which the Commission has to shoulder. But 
the weight of the task is no answer to the spinners’ criticisms. 
Shortage of foreign exchange necessarily restricts buying policy, 
as the Commission points out. But one of the main arguments put 
forward in favour of centralised buying was that it would mitigate 
precisely these difficulties—and in this it has failed. Private trade 
might not under present conditions do better ; but would it do 
any worse? The proponents of centralised buying argued that 
it would promote stability of home prices. But the Commission 
discovered after only five months’ operation that stable prices 
were impracticable. The second justification for centralised 
buying was shortage of foreign exchange—an argument which is 
now used as an excuse for the very difficulties which have been 
encountered. 


* * * 


—And Prospective Supplies 


_ The Commission’s circular, however, gives some important 
indications of supply prospects, The most serious question is the 
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method of buying cotton under the European Reco Ph: 
Purchases of American cotton are made almost entirely .- 
Marshall funds and the Commission is therefore able to Banya 
at quarterly intervals, within an agreed allocation of Pe 
a larger quantity is required, then a cheaper variety must be 
chased. Moreover, the United States insists that each part a 
ing country takes a fixed percentage of low grade spotted ; 
coloured cotton, regardless of whether it is required. Surely . 
example of conditional selling might have been brought 10 th: 
public’s notice earlier. 

Prospective supplies from other sources are little more . 
ing. The quota of Brazilian cotton for 1949 has not yet be 
fixed, while the quantity of Peruvian cotton to be purchased ; 
stated to be “highly problematical.” No cotton will be availati 
from either Argentina or India, Pakistan has granted Britain ; 
quota of only 100,000 bales ; prices are high and the quality joy 
Britain will only receive 60 per cent of the Sudan crop—last yes, 
it bought all—and only 100,000 bales out of 400,000 bales fron 
British East Africa. The purchase of Egyptian, Belgian Con: 
and Mexican cottons will depend entirely on currencies ben 
available. There is, moreover, no chance of buying cotton from 
Russia ; owing to its poor crop Russia has been compelled ;: 
import. 

According to the International Cotton Adviscry Commite 
Britain’s estimated consumption for 1948-49 is 2,100,000 bale; 
compared with 1,900,000 bales actually consumed in 1947-48. Th: 
Committee also estimates Britain’s import requirements for th 
current season at 1,§00,000 bales, which is not very much abo: 
the 1,300,000 bales imported in 1947-48. The difference betwee 
consumption and imports will be met from stocks. ‘These figure: 
will give little satisfaction to Lancashire spinners.  Sufficien 
cetton will undoubtedly be available to maintain spinning actin 
but the spinners will have to make do with the types and th: 
qualities they are given. 


* * * 


More Oils and Fats 


Two weeks ago, the International Emergency Food Coun! 
decided to withdraw the international allocation of oils. and fa: 
The decision came as a surprise because oils and fats are probably 
still the scarcest of commodities and many experts believe the 
the shortage will remain until after 1950. But there have bee 
signs of an improvement in supply, and there have been mor 
marked signs that consumers are no longer willing to pay hig: 
prices. For some months past, prices of vegetable oils, oilseed 
and oilcake have been falling. According to the Food and Agr- 
culture Organisation of the United Nations, world production ¢ 
oils and fats in 1948 totalled 214 million tons—the same level 3 
before the war. But world exports are still only two-thirds ¢ 
their prewar average, and exports govern the size of supplies i 
the world market. 

It is generally agreed that supplies of oils and fats increas! 
in 1948. The question is the extent of the increase and tk 
reasons for it. The latest estimates suggest that total word 
exports amounted to 3,700,000 tons compared with 3,400,000 102! 
in 1947, and 5,600,000 tons before the war. The main shortast 
compared with prewar lies in vegetable oils. The output of what 
oil in the current season will probably be as large as last yeas 
catch—340,000 tons and so long as the international restficto 
remains in force, there is little prospect of any permanet 
expansion. World production of animal! fats, however, is imcteas 
ing, although exports of butter may not reach prewar qualtitit 
before 1950. 

The export of vegetable oilseeds and oils has been retarded b; 
many factors. Countries in the Far East are confronted wit 
political disturbances, while in general consumption in f 
areas has risen. India, which before the war was an importat 
source of supply, now contributes little or nothing to worlc 
exports. Shipments from Malaya are increasing but are not ye 
back to prewar quantities, while in Africa—West Africa ® 
particular—exports in the past have been restricted by the 
of transport. The increase in the export of groundnuts from Wes 
Africa during the past year has been dye to improved railws 
facilities which permitted the removak of accumulated stocks. 

But the main reason for the improvement in the world supp! 
of oils and fats is probably the expansion in exports of man 
factured goods to these producing countries, When ‘ncome @ 
be converted into desirable consumer goods, incentive to P' 
and ship is all the greater. Similarly, as the supply of 
tured goods increases, the consumption of vegetable oil in the pt 


ducing areas will decline. In this way the world supply ' on 


to recover more quickly than now seems possible. 
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African groundnut scheme reach full production at the very 
moment when the world is already saturated with fats and oils ? 
‘A confident “No” would have to assume that political unrest con- 
tinues in South East Asia. 


* x * 


An Agreement for Tin ? 


Proposals for an international tin agreement have been in 
the hands of the member governments of the Tin Study Group 
for the past three months, but it is understood that their views on 
them are due to be submitted to the secretariat by the end of the 
month. If the replies are favourable, a conference will be con- 
yened to work out the details. It is unfortunate that so much 
secrecy should have enshrouded the proposals, particularly 
as prewar experience of the restriction scheme is still fresh in 
the minds of consumers. Basically, the scheme is expected to 
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resemble the proposed wheat agreement in that it will provide 
for import and export quotas, and a system either of fixed prices 
or of price movements within fixed upper and lower limits. It 
would try to give an assured market for a proportion of the un 
producers’ output, and assured supplies to meet a proportion of 
consumers’ total demand. 

Substantial recovery has taken place in the tin industry last 
year and output was virtually back to its prewar level. World 
production in 1948 is estimated at a little over 150,000 tons com- 
pared with 137,800 tons in 1947 and an average of 160,000 tons 
between 1934-38. But output showed a steady increase through- 
out the year and in the later months it was actually above the 
Ptewar monthly average. Production in the Belgian Congo is 
now double its prewar level, while a higher output is also reported 
from Nigeria, Bolivia, and Indonesia. Malaya is the only major 
producer whose output in 1948 was still below prewar. World 
consumption of tin, however, has not increased so rapidly. For 
1948 it has been estimated at 138,000 tons against 136,900 tons 
in 1947 and 152,200 tons before the war. But since the middle of 
last year, when the price of tin rose to £572 Ios. a ton, consump- 
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tion has tended to decline; in the second six months it averaged 
6 per cent below the level for the first six months. 

It seems inappropriate to discuss the possibilities of an inter- 
national agreement while the market is still at its peak—although 
the United States has pursued similar tactics for wheat. But 
two things are certain, any future tin agreement must look after 
the interests of the consumers more assiduously than past 
schemes ; secondly, prices offered to producers will tend to be 
lower in return for a more secure market. The discussions at the 
wheat conference in Washington are good pointers to these prin- 
ciples. But the problems of tin have wider implications than the 
commodity market. The geographical location of Malaya and 
Indonesia makes it imperative to maintain reasonable prosperity 
in these two countries, if only as a safeguard against political 
disturbance. Moreover, there is the question of American stock- 
piling—it is now taken for granted that the Texan smelter will 
remain in operation, while in November, the construction of a 
new tin smelter was begun in New Jersey. As far as can be 
deduced from official statistics, nearly 20,000 tons of tin metal 
disappeared into the American stockpile during the first ten 
months of 1948. This figure, if correct, is extremely high, for 
total American consumption during that period was only 53,600 
tons. Tin producers can rightly claim that the building up and 
disposal of stockpiles must be brought within the scope of any 
international agreement, because their existence can be a potential 
threat to the stability of any market. 


Industry and Investment 


The Coal Board as Distributor : 


When coal distributors and consumers regain their freedom 
to choose and change suppliers at the start of the new coal 
licensing period on May Ist, the National Coal Board intends to 
compete with the wholesalers and increase the volume of coal 
which it selis direct to consumers. In 1948, 35 per cent of the 
1923 million tons of coal consumed inland was sold by the Board 
on the basis of agreements between collieries and consumers 
Outstanding at the time of nationalisation. The gas undertakings 
bought 5,000,000 tons, or 20 per cent of their total consumption, 
and the British Electricity Authority 4,000,000 tons or 1§ per cent 
of its total consumption. The railways took 144 million tons, but 
these were pithead sales involving none of the services usually 
associated with wholesaling. The remainder consisted of sales 
to industrial firms, most of them coke ovens or iron and steel 
works who had either owned their own collieries or had direct 
buying agreements. A small volume was sold through the 840 
retail depots taken over by the Board on nationalisation. 

The British Electricity Authority is now making arrangements 
to buy all its coal direct from the Board and the nationalised gas 
industry, due to come into being on May 1, is expected to do the 
same, ‘Tentative suggestions made by the hospital authorities 
for a similar arrangement are not likely to come to anything, 
because the individual hospitals are not large enough consumers. 
A nationalised iron and steel industry, on the other hand, would 
almost certainly buy direet. .Under such conditions, the Board 
would be handling more than half the coal for inland consump- 
tion, leaving domestic supply and the smaller industrial contracts 
to be divided among some §00 wholesalers. 

Measured by direct sales to the gas and electricity authorities 
alone, the wholesalers stand to lose a fair volume of business. 
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The Board’s refusal to publish its wholesale charges makes it 
impossible for them to tell how serious its competition will be 


INLAND Coat CONSUMPTION IN 1948 
(000 Tons) 
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in other fields. The coal traders were very anxious to work out 
a scale of fixed charges with the Board before these plans were 
announced, but intervention by the Ministry of Fuel stopped 
the negotiations. (The Wholesale Coal Prices Order only fixes 
a ceiling to wholesale margins.) But since the Coal Board made 
its announcement, there have been more discussions between the 
Board and the wholesalers represented by the Chamber of Coal 
Traders and the Co-operative Union. Clearly they realise that, 
although the Coal Board intends to make a profit on its sales, it 
is not inconceivable that it should do so and still be able to offer 
a better, or a cheaper, service than they do at present. 


* * * 


Wage Concessions 


Tbe London busmen have gained their point. They have been 
awarded time and a quarter pay for work on Saturday afternoon, 
though the award is not in that precise form. The tribunal says 
that no case has been made out in principle for higher pay for 
Saturday afternoon duty, and its award is a “temporary mea- 
sure,” granted until duty rosters can be reorganised and addi- 
tional rest days can be given. Evidently the tribunal was anxious 
not to set a formal precedent, but for practical purposes the 
concession must be regarded as permanent. 

The decision of the Retail Food Trades Wages Council to 
recommend higher minimum wages for assistants in food shops 
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is not superficially of first-rate importance; but in fact it Constinates 
one of the most serious challenges yet presented to the 

ment’s policy of wage stabilisation and redistribution of 

The proposed minima are not high in themselves—togs, for 
men in London, 98s. in large provincial towns and 932s, in 
small towns and rural districts, with corresponding rates for 
women of 7§s., 71s. and 64s. respectively, These proposals a 
only to England and Wales; similar claims are now being eon. 
sidered for Scotland. They will affect about 300,000 worker 
and the cost has been estimated at £2,500,000 to £3,000,000 a year, 

The concessions, however, come at the end of a year duri 
which the Government has been trying to reduce the numbers 
engaged in distribution—with singular lack of success, as the 
latest manpower figures show. Nobody would deny the right of 
shop workers to enjoy an adequate minimum standard of livi 
but the timing of the present increases seems hardly designed tg 
keep their numbers down to what the nation can truly afford, 
The Wages Council proposals have already been assailed by the 
employers, and the secretary of the Grocers’ Federation has com. 
mented, with some justification, that the scheme “makes 
mincemeat of the Government’s White Paper on Personal 
Incomes.” 

In the meantime, another threat to industrial stability has been 
presented by the Lancashire and Cheshire miners’ announcement 
that they intend to strike as a protest against the Coal Board’s 
rejection of their claim for concessionary coal. The dispute will 
come up at the next miners’ executive, and it is to be hoped that 
wiser counsels will prevail and a decision taken to refer the mattet 
to conciliation or arbitration. Concessionary coal is given, in 
varying amounts, in every other coal district (the average for the 
country is about a ton a month per household), and on the face 
of it, it seems peculiar that Lancashire should not have enjoyed 
the same favours. The Board’s argument, however, is that this 
anomaly was inherited from the owners and was not of their 
making, while to concede the request now would cost too much 
and involve too much coal, 


* * * 


Trade Unions and a Film ‘*“ Subsidy ”’ 


Within a few days of the Board of Trade working party on 
the costs of film production starting its work, the general secretary 
of one of the trade unions principally concerned in the film in- 
dustry has had an interview with the Prime Ministgr to ask for 
more Government help for film production. ‘This is’ surely tack- 
ling the matter in the wrong order. Mr. Tom O’Brien, MP, 
made a number of points in his interview, but most of them were 
of a contentious kind or should, at least, await the results of 
investigation before the remedies can be apparent. His requife- 
ments of “ adequate” Government aid to film production and a 
more equitable distribution of earnings between producers, rentefs, 
and exhibitors, raise questions on which the Government investi- 
gations into the economics of the industry ought first to throw 
some light. : 

His concluding point that a portion of the Entertainments Tar 
receipts ought to be “ ploughed back” into film production by 
way of a subsidy remains to be proved, and first appearances aft 
strongly against it. Mr O’Brien made two further points that 
may well be worth study—he asked for better facilities to release 
the earnings in foreign currencies of British films abroad, 
clearer Government recognition that film exports are a valuable 
stimulant to other exports, These amount, substantially, to a 
proposal that the Government in its trade negotiations with foreign 
countries should attach to the small British foreign trade in films 
more of the importance that the United States Government habi- 
tually attaches to the big American film trade. British films, i 
fact, shou!d have stronger diplomatic support. It is useless t 
pretend that there would be no dangers in putting more emphasis 
in trade negotiations on an industry which, frankly, has still t 
prove itself in world trade. But something may be done, so long 
as it is done with moderation. 

The film trade unions, though they are giving various degrees 
of support to the film producers’ proposal for a subsidy from the 
Entertainments Tax receipts, are by no means at one with 
producers on other matters which come close to the central 
questions of film finance today. Disputes over redundancy 
the film studios reflect differences, more general and of longet 
standing, on demarcation, “ feather-bedding,” and restrictive prac 
tices to which the craft unions have become attached, These 
differences, in turn, have been brought into strong relief by the 
emergence of new and labour-saving techniques of productioa 
Producers will have no very strong incentive to use these new 
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methods if men have to be kept standing by on full pay under 
old agreements. Bs ; 

Jt would be an over-simplification of the trade union 
attitude to suggest that there was irreconcilable opposition to 
lbour-saving techniques in themselves. What the unions—and 
particularly the specialists’ union, the Association of Cine Techni- 
dans—want is an assurance that improved techniques, once 
admitted into the studios, will be followed by an expansion of 
oduction programmes so that the total volume of employment 
will not diminish. While it might very well follow in the long 
mun that more efficient production would lead to increased em- 
ployment, the difficulties of, financing production at present are 
such that assurances of the kind required would be difficult to give. 
A subsidy would be one way of improving the immediate pros- 
pect without cost to either side; the taxpayer would stand the 
cost. It is easy to understand why even the more intelligent of 
rade unionists in the film industry cannot refuse support to the 
subsidy, whatever their reservations about its eventual conse- 


quences. 


* * * 


Replacements for the Merchant Navy 


Although tanker tonnage in British registry is now well above 
the prewar level, there is still leeway to be made up in passenger 
and cargo liners and tramp ships. Much of the annual report 
of the Chamber of Shipping is devoted to the current progress 
and coming problems of the replacement programme. Figures 
given in the report show that there were 17,750,000 tons gross of 
commercially owned merchant shipping on the United Kingdom 
register in 1939. The total at the end of 1947 was about 17,500,000 
tons gross, but this included a million tons of ships on bareboat 
charter and returnable to foreign or Dominion registry. Some 
goo,coo tons of this tonnage was returned during 1948, but its 
place was taken by about the same amount of new tonnage built 
in the United Kingdom for private account. Taking into account 
tonnage temporarily out of commission for repairs and conver- 
sion, it is estimated that the effective tonnage at the end of 1948 
was about 15,100,000 tons gross, compared with 16,440,000 tons 
gross on the outbreak of war. At the same time there are now 
some 1,400,000 tons gross under construction for British account. 
A large proportion of the new tonnage is of tanker type, so that 
the lull in the ordering of other types is already prompting the 
question whether the future composition of the fleet will be 
balanced. 

Meanwhile, the replacement of obsolescent tonnage is becoming 
rapidly more urgent, and the report examines closely the question 
of where the money is to come from. It states that war risk 
recoveries made £268 million available to the industry for 
replacement purposes, but there is no doubt that considerably 
more than this sum has already been invested in the purchase of 
new and war-built ships. The present tanker programme alone 
involves more than £60 million on British account, but the mere 
trickle of contracts for tramp tonnage is evidence of uncertainty 
whether future freight rates will justify the heavy initial outlay 
involved in replacing obsolescent tonnage at current prices. 
Although there is no complaint about the depreciation allowance 
for new tonnage, depreciation funds accumulated in respect of 
now obsolescent ships are insufficient to cover new building at 
current prices. ‘The difference must come from reserves, and 
the shipping industry claims that income tax and profits tax are 
draining away too heavy a proportion of current earnings, which 
otherwise would be ploughed back into the industry for the 
replacement of capital equipment. Foreign competitors, who 
were often able to earn higher freights when British shipping 
was still subject to control, have also had the benefit of higher 
taxation relief, and British shipowners are now claiming similar 
treatment, to which end discussions are taking place with the 
Board of Inland Revenue. It is also felt that Government restric- 
tions on the supply of steel to the shipyards are contributing 
largely to the continuing delays and high costs of shipbuilding, 
and the report suggests that shipbuilders should collaborate with 

if major sub-contractors to examine the possibility of reducing 
Costs, 

In its welcome for the removal of freight control, the report 
points out that the industry readily accepted the risks inherent 
Ma return to an open market notwithstanding the continuance 
of bulk buying and the consequent bulk chartering. In this respect, 
it is interesting to note that the freight market has been showing 
Signs of hardening, temporarily at any rate, against the bulk 
tharterers. This is a probable result of the rigidity of the bulk 
buying and chartering system, which prevents flexibility in the 
movement of cargoes and makes it difficult, if not impossible, for 
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charterers 10 exercise acumen by charicring well ahead. of 
anticipated requirements. 


* * * 
Imperial Tobacco Finance 


Several pointers of financial policy may be discerned in the 
report of Imperial Tobacco Company. The reduction in the divi- 
dend from 33 to 32 per cent was not compelled by a material fall 
in the parent company’s earnings, though there appears to have 
been a sharper drop in the results of the subsidiaries. But the 
reduction must certainly be read in the light of the directors’ 
emphasis in their report on the need for considerable expenditure 
in coming years to meet the increased cost of replacing fixed assets 
and—more important from the particular point of view of Imperial 
Tobacco—the restoration of stocks of leaf tobacco to a more satis- 
factory working level than today. The directors consider it wise 
to prepare to meet such liabilities, when the time comes, in the 
main from the company’s own resources. The doubled allocation 
to general reserve of {1,000,000 reflects this policy. 

In the consolidated balance sheet itself, the main changes reflect 
the further issue of £10 million of 10-year Notes during the year. 
There has also been a reduction of nearly £8,400,000 in debtors 
(partly because the group was a debtor to the Customs authorities 
at the end of the financial year, and not as is usual a creditor. 
and partly because there has been a speeding up of collections) ; 
these two changes combined explain the reduction m the group’s 
tank loans by just over £16} million to the latest figure of 
£9,872,861. The group has, of course, something like £40 million 
of short-term liabilities in various forms; and if, by some 
unexpected chance, it had the opportunity to restore its tobacco 
stocks to what is considered normal it might find itself involved 
in a further commitment of at least half that size. 

The likelihood of such an increase in stocks—they are now 
regarded as the bare minimum to sustain the present rate of 
supplies—is of course quite remote. So, by extension, is presum- 
ably the consolidatioa of the company’s permanent capital. It 
is not merely that the directors will obviously wait until the bonus 
issues tax has gone. They are likely to wish to make the neces- 
sary changes only when they have much greater assurance than 
is possible today about a reasonable level of leaf supplies. 


2 x * 
Tilling Capital Profits Dividend 


The balance sheet of Thomas Tilling at December 31, 1948, 
reflects the great changes which have been brought about by the 
transfer of the group’s bus and haulage interests to the British 
Transport Commission. But, as the chairman claims in his 
review, the most interesting feature is the provision in the balance 
sheet for the proposed capital profits dividend to holders of the 
ordinary stock, at the rate of £5 of British Transport 3 per 
cent guaranteed stock 1968-73 (more familiarly known as 
“Wagon stock”) for every £1 of ordinary stock held. Capital 
profit on the realisation of the group’s subsidiary and associated 
interests amounted to £21,015,21§, and the proposed dividend will 
absorb £20,806,000. 

Arrangements for forward dealing in the Wagon Stock have 
been made on the Stock Exchange, for delivery from April 7th. 
The stock will be distributed on April 1st, if the necessary 
resolution is passed at the meeting on March 17th. The distri- 
bution will exclude the interest up to that date, which will be 
received by the company. The directors are also putting forward 
resolutions for compensation for loss of office arising from the 
transfer of the company’s transport interests to the Transport 
Commission. Compensation (which is to be paid out of purchase 
money, and not out of profits) totals £25,000 for the chairman and 
managing director, Sir Frederick Heaton, and £38,000 in all for 
the six directors. Sir Frederick is giving up the position of. 
managing director and his written agreement with the company 
is being cancelled. ee 

The company wil] still be left with important resources after 
these transactions. Of the consolidated assets of approximately 
£8,000,000 (after payment of the capital profits dividend) fixed 
assets, vehicles, and the holding in Cornhill Insurance together 
exceed £2,000,000 and quoted investments exceed £4,500,000. 


INDEX 


The index to Volume CLV of The Economist (July to December, 
1948) is now ready. Copies, price 2/6d post free, may be 
obtained from : 

The Publisher, 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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- COMPANY MEETINGS 
LE 


HAMMOND’S UNITED 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The fifty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Hammond’s United Breweries, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in 
Bradford. Mr H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
address by the Chairman which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended September 30, 1948. 

Group net profits, after taxation, amount 
to £328,300, thus exceeding last year’s 
record by £49,956, but part of this gain is 
non-recurring. It has not been an easy year. 
The opening weeks gave promise which the 
rest of the year did mot maintain due to 
increases in Excise duties in November, 1947, 
and April, 1948. The Catering Wages Act, 
1947, also produced results proportionately 
as serious to the trade as the burden of 
increased taxation. "The conditions deliber- 
ately imposed by this Act are having a serious 
eflect on the hotel industry and its dollar- 
earing capacity. 

Operating largely in the heavy industries 
areas we did not feel, in the year under 
review, anything but the merest fraction of 
the trade recession. However, our turn will 
come, unless substantial duty relief super- 
venes and present catering restrictions are 
withdrawn or ameliorated. In fact we are 
facing now (December, 1948) definitely 
reduced demands in several important areas. 

Your directors have paid by way of two 
interim dividends the same rate of ordinary 
dividend as last year and the same bonus of 
5 per cent. to shareholders. A bonus of 5 
per cent. on salaries and wages to staff and 
employees alike has also been paid. 

Brewing materials have been excellent in 
quality, whereas fuel at times has been of the 
poorest. On property maintenance and 
deferred repairs larger sums than ever have 
been spent with relatively smaller results, 
Present day repairs costs are over three times 
those of 1939. We have completed the 
purchase of the holding in the Littleboro’ 
Brewery, Limited, bought another small 
company, Robinson and Anderson, Limited, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a number of 
individual “key ” properties, without raising 
fresh capital. 

The recurrent buying of new licensed 
Properties is a necessary corollary to all 
“live” companies in order to counteract the 
annual wastage of “tied” houses from re- 
dundancy and other causes. For this reason 

Wwery companies can never remain static. 
If the present trade recession continues we 
Must budget in the coming year for materially 
teduced profits, but the policy, which we 
have had in mind for some time, of concen- 
"ating more of our trade into the Lockwood 
and Tadcaster breweries when plant can be 
obtained, should effect a substantial saving 
M manufacturing costs and overheads. 

Teport was adopted. 

Ata subsequent extraordinary meeting the 
Conversion of the whole of the existing issued 
Preference and ordinary share capital into 
stock transferable in units of £1 and 5s. 
tach respectively was approved and new 
aticles of association adopted. 
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R. A. LISTER, AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


TAXATION AND REPLACEMENTS COSTS 


SIR PERCY LISTER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of R. A. Lister 
and Company, Limited, was held at Dursley 
on the 18th instant. 


The chairman, Sir Percy Lister, said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—The report of the 
directors and the audited accounts together 
with the consolidated balance sheet and 
consolidated profit and loss account, 
each prepared in accordance with the Com- 
panies Act of 1948, have been in your hands 
for some weeks. 


The numerous modifications and require- 
ments: consequent on the Companies Act 
explain the absence of comparative figures 
such as was Our custom to provide in earlier 
years, but we will resume the practice next 
year. ' 


From the consolidated accounts you ‘will 
observe that the new capital accruing during 
the financial period under review from the 
issue of 200,000 ordinary stock units has 
increased the share capital, the share 
premium reserve and the bank balance, and 
has furnished the parent company with re- 
sources requisite to finance a programme of 
steady and progressive expansion. The 
issued capital of the parent company now 
stands at £300,000 preference and £1,200,000 
ordinary stock, a total of £1,500,000, 
exceeded considerably by the capital and 
revenue reserves of the group of over 
£3,000,000. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The profit for the year, before taxation, 
amounts to £501,136 after making a pro- 
vision for a production change-over of 
£50,000 and without bringing in those 
profits of overseas subsidiaries to the total of 
£49,276 which are currently not remittable. 


From the profit of £501,136 must be 
deducted the contribution to the Exchequer 
for profits tax and income tax of approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the figure. The amount 
left after minor adjustments is £203,403, to 
which is added an amount which was held 
in previous years against taxation and is now 
no longer required, and £7,403, a net item 
extraneous to the year’s trading. Subtract- 
ing £8,384 profit retained by subsidiaries a 
balance of £232,370 remains. To that is 
added the £239,094 carried forward from last 
year. The final amount left for disposal is 
£471,464. 


Your directors recommend that from this 
sum £100,000 be added to general reserve. 
£123,200 will be absorbed by dividends and 
bonus (including the interim preference 
dividend). The distribution on the ordinary 
capital is maintained at 18 per cent., a rate 
which, within 2 per cent. has been paid for 
twelve years. This leaves £248,264 to be 
carried forward on the profit and loss 
account, 


TAXATION & EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT 


The greatly increased cost of capital equip- 
ment makes it essential that governmental 
action, to reduce the burden of taxation and 
to grant allowances for depreciation in some 
degree commensurate with present costs of 
replacements, be taken. The state must not 
be blind to the fact that modern eqpipment 
and methods are essential if British industry 
is to continue to make progress in the face 
of keen competition soon to come not from 
one hemisphere only but from the two 
hemispheres. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN MARKETS 


Markets are changing their mood and the 
buyers are beginning to have the last word 


once more. Slowly but surely Europe’s 
secondary products reappear and surpluses 
from the vast production in the United 
States of America will make their influence 
felt more and more. The resuscitation of 
German industry cannot be retarded, though 
one hopes that its inequitable prewar trading 
practices will not be permitted, Last, but 
by no means least, we must not forget that 
there are countries where high taxation, cur- 
rency depreciation, controls and inflationary 
tendencies inevitably lower the spending 
power of buyers and the purchasing value 
of their resources. I hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, anxious as he is 
for maximum efficiency and resiliency in 
industry, may be well advised sympathetic- 
ally to regard the representations Made to 
him with a view to enhancing the health and 
strength of industry at this vital time. 


Your company has a programme of re- 
placement and expansion larger and more 
urgent than at any other period in its history. 


My colleagues and I have paid special 
attention for Many years to the markets and 
potentialities overseas, The successful opera- 
tion not only of your parent company but 
also of the fourteen subsidiary and the 
associated companies have stimulated and 
multiplied the sales of the products emerging 
from your factories. On the cessation of 
hostilities we were quickly off the mark. As 
I said in my statement on the 1946 accounts, 
following a journey by air round the world, 
there was everywhere a proud regard for 
Britain and a demand for things Britain 
makes. It was unfortunate that shortage of 
materials, of labour and of houses did not 
allow us as a nation fully and swiftly to seize 
the opportunity that was ours, but in all the 
circumstances- and frustrations the trade 
figures are such as not to give cause for 
shame, but rather for pfide and hope. 


NEW OUTPUT RECORDS AT FACTORIES 


Your new factories at Wroughton in Wilt- 
shire and Cinderford’ in Gloucestershire 
achieve fresh records in production month 
by month in response to the installation of 
new plant and equipment. At Dursley and 
Stamford new output records in 1948 were 
established and we believe that the current 
year will exceed and excel the past. Your 
factory in Sydney, New South Wales, is 
already earning, and will continue, we 
believe, to make profits. 


The sales of your marine propulsion and 
auxiliary engines distributed by your Marine 
Sales Company, are imcreasing the world 
over, 


The new designs in the haymaking 
machinery made and marketed by us have 
secured an unparalleled measure of approba- 
tion. We planned for mass production to 
Meet modern requirements, and in the last 
four years the sales have enjoyed a threefold 
increase. 


Associated and subsidiary companies now 
covering many of main markets of the 
world are all showing increasing and encour- 
aging returns, 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICERS, STAFF AND 
WORKPEOPLE 


To the boards, executive officers, staff and 
workpeople in your employment in all parts 
of the world I will express your grateful, 
thanks. Without their efforts and loyal tes. 
work the record results before yourovided 
would not have been achieved.  corward to 


I have pleasure in moving tk account 12 
the directors and th 
accounts be received anghred. 
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STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For Mutual Assurance 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE FOLLOWING CONTRACTS. 


1. BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY _ Inexpensive 
Life Assurance with options to convert at a later date 
to an endowment assurance either with or without 
profits. 


2. FAMILY INCOME POLICY The ideal 
contract for a young married man: maximum life 
cover at minimum cost. 


3. POLICIES FOR CHILDREN (a) “ Public 

Schools” Policy. Provision for education by means 

-! premiums spread over the early years of a child’s 
e. 


(6) “ Early Thrift’ Policy, Should be effected as 
soon after birth as possible to provide a splendid 
life or endowment assurance policy when the child 
attains the age of 21. 


© “Family Protection” Policy. A policy on the 

life of a parent incorporating valuable options on the 
life of his child atage 21. Income tax rebate is allowed 
on the premiums. 


Those who wish to invest in a young 


and growing country, whether by 


active participation in establishing 


industries there or by purchase of 
securities, may obtain a free copy 
of this booklet from their bankers 


or direct from:— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated In New South Wales with limited liability) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


r , , } 
47 Berkeley Square, W.i An enquiry wil! bring full particulars. 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


we LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St., E.C.4, 15a Pall Mall, $.W, 








Not so funny 


for Mr. Nash! 


Mr. Nash’s sudden transform- 
ation from a dignified business 
man to a sprawling figure of 
waving arms and legs struck 





BANQUE ZILKHA 
S.A.E. 


some passers-by as funny. But 
when he was helped to an ambulance with an injured b back and head, 
rear9 Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 





' 5 share the joke. He was unable to work for es - 
eh many months, while expenses mounted. Yet CAIRO ALEXANDRIA 
4) . he was able to convalesce with an easy mind, Eg ypt 
AY for under his *General’ Personal Accident * 


= A Merchant Banking House identified 


Sinsuaernnepn tes dtd ontiiabet, Are 


you wise to face the risk — and all that it means te your 

Peace of mind dependants — without this cover? It's worth chile 
finding out mere about this and other benefits of the 

costs very little ‘Censaal's’ Personal Accideat Policies—just sead 
—- pale 


an 





with the Near East through half a 


century of active service and experience. 


* 
Associated Banks: 











sne full particulars of “General” 














send me 
ein at Accident Poli General BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.L. 

ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE BEYROUTH (Lebanon) — D; AMASCUS  (Svria) 
noe ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTO K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 
ADDRESS é ; General Buildings, BAGHDAD (Iraq) 

= A Perth, Scotiand 
tenes a ceeatissiet Com, . Onira No. 479 
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THE ECONOMIST, February 26, 1949 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
pclae 


HAMMOND’S UNITED 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The fifty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Hammond’s United Breweries, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in 
Bradford. Mr H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
address by the Chairman which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended September 30, 1948. 

Group net profits, after taxation, amount 
to £328,300, thus exceeding last year’s 
record by £49,956, but part of this gain is 
non-recurring. It has not been an easy year. 
The opening weeks gave promise which the 
rest of the year did not maintain due to 
increases in Excise duties in November, 1947, 
and April, 1948. The Catering Wages Act, 
1947, also produced results proportionately 
as serious to the trade as the burden of 
increased taxation, The conditions deliber- 
ately imposed by this Act are having a serious 
effect on the hotel industry and its dollar- 
earning capacity. 

Operating largely in the heavy industries 
areas we did not feel, in the year under 
review, anything but the merest fraction of 
the trade recession. However, our turn will 
come, unless substantial duty relief super- 
venes and present catering restrictions are 
withdrawn or ameliorated. In fact we are 
facing now . (December, 1948) definitely 
reduced demands in several important areas. 

Your directors have paid by way of two 
interim dividends the same rate of ordinary 
dividend as last year and the same bonus of 
5 per cent. to shareholders. A bonus of 5 
per cent. on salaries and wages to staff and 
employees alike has also been paid. 

Brewing materials have been excellent in 
quality, whereas fuel at times has been of the 
Poorest. On property maintenance and 
deferred repairs larger sums than ever have 
been spent with relatively smaller results, 
Present day repairs costs are over three times 
those of 1939. We have completed the 
purchase of the holding in the Littleboro’ 
Brewery, Limited, bought another small 
company, Robinson and Anderson, Limited, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a number of 
individual “key ” properties, without raising 
fresh capital. 

The recurrent buying of new licensed 
properties is a necessary corollary to all 
“live” companies in order to counteract the 
annual wastage of “tied” houses from re- 
dundancy and other causes. For this reason 
brewery companies can never remain static, 
If the present trade recession continues we 
must budget in the coming year for materially 
reduced profits, but the policy, which we 
have had in mind for some time, of concen- 
wating more of our trade into the Lockwood 
and Tadcaster breweries when plant can be 
obtained, should effect a substantial saving 
M manufacturing costs and overheads. 

report was adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary meeting the 
conversion of the whole of the existing issued 
Preference and ordinary share capital into 
stock transferable in units of £1 and 5s. 
¢ach respectively was approved and new 
atticles of association adopted. 
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R. A. LISTER, AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


TAXATION AND REPLACEMENTS COSTS 


SIR PERCY LISTER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of R. A. Lister 
and Company, Limited, was held at Dursley 
on the 18th instant. 


The chairman, Sir Percy Lister, said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—The report of the 
directors and the audited accounts together 
with the consolidated balance sheet and 
consolidated profit and loss account, 
each prepared in accordance with the Com- 
panies Act of 1948, have been in your hands 
for some weeks. 


The numerous modifications and require- 
ments’ consequent on the Companies Act 
explain the absence of comparative figures 
such as was Our custom to provide in earlier 
years, but we will resume the practice next 
year. 


From the consolidated accounts you ‘will 
observe that the new capital accruing during 
the financial period under review from the 
issue of 200,000 ordinary stock units has 
increased the share capital, the share 
premium reserve and the bank balance, and 
has furnished the parent company with re- 
sources requisite to finance a programme of 
steady and progressive expansion, The 
issued capital of the parent company now 
stands at £300,000 preference and £1,200,000 
ordinary stock, a total of £1,500,000, 
exceeded considerably by the capital and 
revenue reserves of the group of over 
£3,000,000. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The profit for the year, before taxation, 
amounts to £501,136 after making a pro- 
vision for a production change-over of 
£50,000 and without bringing in those 
profits of overseas subsidiaries to the total of 
£49,276 which are currently not remittable. 


From the profit of £501,136 must be 
deducted the contribution to the Exchequer 
for profits tax and income tax of approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the figure. The amount 
left after minor adjustments is £203,403, to 
which is added an amount which was held 
in previous years against taxation and is now 
no longer required, and £7,403, a net item 
extraneous to the year’s trading. Subtract- 
ing £8,384 profit retained by subsidiaries a 
balance of £232,370 remains. To that is 
added the £239,094 carried forward from last 
year. The final amount left for disposal is 
£471,464. 


Your directors recommend that from this 
sum {£100,000 be added to general reserve. 
£123,200 will be absorbed by dividends and 
bonus (including the interim preference 
dividend). The distribution on the ordinary 
capital is maintained at 18 per cent., a rate 
which, within 2 per cent. has been paid for 
twelve years. This leaves £248,264 to be 
carried forward on the profit and loss 
account, 


TAXATION & EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT 


The greatly increased cost of capital equip- 
ment makes it essential that governmental 
action, to reduce the burden of taxation and 
to grant allowances for depreciation in some 
degree commensurate with present costs of 
replacements, be taken. The state must not 
be blind to the fact that modern eqpipment 
and methods are essential if British industry 
is to continue to make progress in the face 
of keen competition soon to come not from 
one hemisphere only but from the two 
hemispheres. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN MARKETS 


Markets are changing their mood and the 
buyers are beginning to have the last word 


once more. Slowly but surely Europe’s 
secondary products reappear and surpluses 
from the vast production in the United 
States of Amerjca will make their influence 
felt more and more. ‘The resuscitation of 
German industry cannot be retarded, though 
one hopes that its inequitable prewar trading 
practices will not be permitted. Last, but 
by no means least, we must not forget that 
there are countries where high taxation, cur- 
rency depreciation, controls and inflationary 
tendencies inevitably lower the spending 
power of buyers and the purchasing value 
of their resources. I hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, anxious as he is 
for maximum efficiency and resiliency in 
industry, may be well advised sympathetic- 
ally to regard the representations made to 
him with a view to enhancing the health and 
strength of industry at this vital time. 


Your company has a programme of re- 
placement and expansion larger and more 
urgent than at any other period in its history. 


My colleagues and I have paid special 
attention for Many years to the markets and 
potentialities overseas, The successful opera- 
tion not only of your parent company but 
also of the fourteen subsidiary and the 
associated companies have stimulated and 
multiplied the sales of the products emerging 
from your factories. On the cessation of 
hostilities we were quickly off the mark. As 
I said in my statement on the 1946 accounts, 
following a journey by air round the world, 
there was everywhere a proud regard for 
Britain and a demand for things Britain 
makes. It was unfortunate that shortage of 
materials, of labour and of houses did not 
allow us as a nation fully and swiftly to seize 
the opportunity that was ours, but in all the 
circumstances- and frustrations the trade 
figures are such as not to give cause for 
shame, but rather for pfide and hope. 


NEW OUTPUT RECORDS AT FACTORIES 


Your new factories at Wroughton in Wilt- 
shire and Cinderford’ in Gloucestershire 
achieve fresh records in production month 
by month in response to the installation of 
new plant and equipment, At Dursley and 
Stamford new output records in 1948 were 
established and we believe that the current 
year will exceed and excel the past. Your 
factory in Sydney, New South Wales, is 
already earning, and will continue, we 
believe, to make profits. 


The sales of your marine propulsion and 
auxiliary engines distributed by your Marine 
Sales Company, are increasing the world 
over. 


The new designs in the haymaking 
machinery made and marketed 7 us have 
secured an unparalleled measure of approba- 
tion. We planned for mass production to 
Meet modern requirements, and in the last 
four years the sales have enjoyed a threefold 
increase, 


Associated and subsidiary companies now 
covering many of the main markets of the 
world are all showing increasing and encour- 
aging returns. 


TRIBOTE TO OFFICERS, STAFF AND 
WORKPEOPLE 


To the boards, executive officers, staff and 
workpeople in your employment in all parts 
of the world I will express your grateful 
thanks. Without their efforts and loyal team 
work the record results before you today 
would not have been achieved. 


I have pleasure in moving that the report 
the directors and the statement of 
accounts be received and adopted. 
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THE CROYDON GAS COMPANY 
FINAL YEAR’S SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
PROUD RECORD OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
MR HAROLD WILLIAMS ON THE UNDERTAKING'S GROWTH 


The annual general meeting of The Croy- 
don Gas Company was held, on the 18th 
instant, at Croydon. 

The secretary, Mr W. H. Haddleton, 
F.C.LS., read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the minutes of the last annual ordi- 
nary general meeting. ee, . 

Mr Harold Williams, O.B.E., F.R.LCS., 
the deputy chairman, whe presided, said : — 
It is with regret—a regret which, I know, 
will be shared by all of you present today— 
that our chairman, Mr William Cash, 1s not 
able to preside at this meeting. Mr Cash, as 
I told you at the last annual general meeting, 
had had a serious illness from which he has 
now largely recovered, and we have, fortu- 
nately, durmg the last year enjoyed the 
benefit of his guidance snd advice in the 
direction of the affairs of the company, but 
he does not feel well enough te conduct this 
meeting, and he has asked me to deputise for 
him. 

I am particularly sorry that he cannot be 
with us today because this is the last annual 
general meeting of the company, as the vest- 
ing date has been fixed by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power for May 1 next, and the 
assets of your undertaking will then pass into 
the hands of the state. 

I am sure that you would wish me to 
convey to the chairman our kind thoughts 
and best wishes for the future ; and also to 
express to him deep appreciation of his many 
and valued years of faithful stewardship. Mr 
Cash has been a member of the board since 
1899 and chairman since 1923. The success 
which the company has achieved is largely 
due to his wide knowledge and sound judg- 
ment and great financial ability, and I think 
we are under a great debt of gratitude for 
what he has done in the past 50 years, and, 
with your permission, I suggest we send a 
telegram to him accordingly. This was done 
and later the chairman recd the following 
reply from Mr Cash: “I have just received 
the very kind telegram which was sent from 
the general meeting of The Croydon Gas 
Company. I am quite overwhelmed by the 
generous and kind expressions it contained 
and I ask you to express to the meeting my 
appreciation and gratitude.” 

I only propos: to refer briefly to the last 
year, as this is an exceptional meeting, and 
{ think this an appropriate time and place to 
review the progress of the company over a 
space of years. 

The accounts reveal a satisfactory year’s 
working ; and after the payment of the divi- 
dends the carry forward is £130,856 18s. 8d., 
compared with £111,863 16s. 5d. for the 
previous year. Bearing in mind the diffi- 
culties which have faced the management, I 
feel that the results are satisfactory. 

I have had the privilege of serving on the 
Board for practically 25 years, and should 
like to refer to the growth of your under- 
taking during that period of time. 

In 1924 the total number of consumers 
was 57,415, and in 1948 the number had 
increased to 111,136 notwithstanding the 
set-back in expansion caused by the war. In 
the year 1931 we took over the Oxted Gas 
Company and this substantially increased 
our area of supply, which now embraces 
75 square miles. In order to cope with this 
vast expansion, it was necessary to increase 
our means of production and distribution, 
and, at the same time, provide additional 
service to our consumers, greatly increase 
our office facilities, and enlarge our welfare 
service for our employees, and I think it 
would be helpful if I dealt with these matters 
under separate heads 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


In 1924 the capacity of our works was 
12.75 million cubic feet per diem. A large 


scheme of extension and reconstruction was 
carried out in the years 1927-46 involving 
an expenditure of over £1,000,000 and as a 
result the capacity of the works was increased 
to 22.30 million cubic feet per diem, reveal- 
ing an increase of 75 per cent. 

Further plant extensions have been 
planned, and contracts placed, for car- 
bonising and carburetted water-gas plants 
with capacities of 3.25 millions and 6 millions 
cubic feet per diem respectively. 

For some time we have assisted the East 
Surrey Gas Company with a bulk supply for 
their Godstone, Lingfield, and Tandridge 
area, and we have been asked to increase 
this and also to supply the gas required for 
the new town at Crawley. A large pro- 
gramme of further extensions is now in hand 
in order to meet these demands and the 
increasing use of gas in our own area of 
supply. 

In 1931 a new governor house was built 
at Whyteleafe, and in 1933 a new holder at 
Carshalton was completed, and tenders have 
been obtained for the construction of another 
holder at Whyteleafe. It is interesting to 
note that in 1924 we had 335 miles of mains, 
whereas in 1948 that figure had risen to 630 
miles. 

Between 1926 and 1937 a series of trunk 
mains have been Jaid, and these have enabled 
us tO supply our outlying districts (including 
the Oxted area), provide the bulk supply to 
the East Surrey Company, and give a full 
supply of gas to housing estates of the local 
authorities in our area of supply. 

In 1929 the company acquired a large pro- 
perty in Purley Way in close proximity to 
the works, which is now known as William 
Cash Workshops, and this houses the district 
stores, appliance repair shops and warehouse, 
meter-testing shop, main district garage for 
delivery vans, etc., as well as a training and 
instruction centre. This property has proved 
to be a great asset and was acquired at a 
very reasonable figure. 


SERVICE TO CONSUMERS 


The Board have always realised the great 
importance of giving our consumers an 
efficient service, and the foundations for this 
were well and truly laid by Mr W. J. Sande- 
man when he was distribution engineer and 
later general manager of the company. 

Showrooms have been built, or rebuilt, in 
convenient positions throughout our area, 
and some idea of the service provided can be 
gained from the fact that in 1924 the number 
of consumers’ orders dealt with was 95,080, 
whereas in 1938 (the last full trading year 
before the war) these had increased to 
225,873. 

As a result of the growth of the com- 
pany the office accommodation became 
hopelessly inadequate, and prior to the out- 
break of war, plans for our new head office 
were prepared, tenders obtained and 
accepted. The Board debated seriously as to 
the advisability of cancelling the contract on 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, but 
eventually decided to proceed with the build- 
ing. I think this was a wise decision, as we 
now have an exceptionally fine building 
which is planned to house the whole of our 
administrative staff. 

If building operations had been postponed 
until after the war it would not have been 
possible to build for many years and the cost 
of the building, which smounted to approxi- 
mately £120,000, would have been doubled 
or trebled. 

During the period under review the whole 
of the internal organisation of the office was 
changed, and the account side was mechan- 
ised at considerable expense, but this ex- 
penditure proved to be very remunerative, 
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and in passing I might mention thar it hay 
now been completely written off. 

We are greatly indebted to my 
Mc Wood, for the very satisfactory Teorgani. 
sation of the secretarial and ACCOUNTING side 
of our undertaking which was carried ° 
during the time when he was secretary and 
accountant to the company. 

[ think we have been very fortunate that a 
spirit of good fellowship has prevailed » 
between the management and em a 
the company over the whole of the last 25 
years. I think this is attributable to sever} 
causes. First, if difficulties did arise then 
they were dealt with at once and by 
contact between the chief officers and: the 
employees. 

Secondly, the works and co- 
committee, consisting of the chairman and 
two directors and other representatives of the 
management on the one side, and 
elected members of all sections of the 
employees on the other side, provided the 
opportunity for an open and free discussion 
of the various matters that arose from time @ 
time. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME 


Thirdly, the provision of our co-partner- 
ship scheme and our pension, widows’ and 
orphans’ fund. As far as the latter is con 
cerned it is interesting to note that in 1924 
the fund amounted to a little under £94 
of which £45,000 was invested outside the 
company, and in 1948 the fund had in 
creased to over £1,070,000, of which over 
£1,067,000 was ‘nvested outside: > the 
company. 

The fund is actuarially solvent, which [ 
think can only be said of one other gas 
company pension fund in the country. 

Some of our employees have e¢ 
anxiety as to what is to happen to their fund 
—for it is part and parcel of our co-partner- 
ship scheme--when the company is taken 
over. I feel sure that they need have no mis- 
givings on this point, as the area board will, 
I feel confident, take care to ensure that the 
rights ot employees are preserved in every 
way. 

. STOCKHOLDERS 

Your directors have endeavoured to look 
after your interests to the best of their 
ability, and except for the war and the war- 
time legislation, there is little doubt that the 
prewar dividend of 7 per cent. on th 
sliding scale stock would still have been 
earned and paid. ; 

The matter now, however, passes out of 
our hands, and in order to safeguard your 
interests—and as provided under. the Ga 
Act—you will have to appoint a stockholders 
representative to-day. I would, however, like 
to take this opportunity of thanking on 
behalf of the chairman and my col 
for the confidence that you have 
upon us in the past. 7 

I have attempted to give you a brief sum 
mary of the growth of your undertaking 1 
the past 25 years, and I think you will agree 
with me that we are handing over a concen 
which is sound to the core and of which ¥ 
may all be justly proud. 

I think no good purpose would be served 
if I entered into any discussion of the 
question of nationalisation, and I will make 
no attempt to prejudge the outcome on ou 
industry. 

I hope and trust, however, that all offices 
and employees in our company will serve the 
new authorities with the same loyalty a @ 
have served the company in the past, and | 
sustain the good name that has been 
by work of the highest quality over 2 
period of time. V 

To our general manager, Mr D..' 
O’Meara, and the principal officers, including 
the chief engineer, Mr Webber, the sectetay 
and accountant, Mr Haddleton, the comme 
cial manager, Mr Bishop, and the distribution 
engineer, Mr Richbell, our sincere are 
due not only in connection with the wi 
year’s work, but also on account of the af 
part that they played in the development, 
the undertaking over a much longer pefiod 
of time, and their invaluable help in plannimé 
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for the future, and I also want to place on 
record the Board’s cordial appreciation of the 
Joyal and efficient work of our employees as 
: a has been good teamwork, fostered 
very largely by the spirit of co-partnership, 
and I can only hope that this mutual good- 
will will continue in the new administration 
now shortly to take over the great British gas 


industry. 

Mr Harold Williams and Mr F. F. Wood 
were re-elected directors, and Lt.-Col. W. C. 
Smith, D.S.O.. M.C., F.C.A., was re- 
appointed as an auditor. 

‘he reports and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 


Mr D. V. O’Meara, general manager, re- 

sponding on behalf of the staff, said it would 
be their endeavour to maintain the high 
standard of service to the consumer which 
was the keynote of their business and which 
they as a company had always provided in 
the past. 
He thanked the chairman and the Board 
for the consideration which they had always 
given to their welfare and the help and 
advice which they had so readily given when- 
ever approached. Vesting date would be, in 
many ways, a sad day for the employees 
because they would be parting from such 
good friends. 

They would, however, do their utmost to 
continue to give a first-class service to the 
consumer. 


APPOINTMENT OF STOCKHOLDERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 

The annual general meeting was followed 
by a meeting of holders of securities of the 
company in accordance with the Gas Act, 
1948, and the Gas (Stockholders’ Representa- 
tive) Regulations, 1948, at which Mr William 
Cash, Jr., M.A., F.C.A.. was unanimously 
appointed Stockholders’ Representative. 


HENLYS LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twentieth general meeting of Henlys 
Limited, was held, on the 24th instant, in 
London, Mr H. G. Henly, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement : — 


The Henly Organisation’s main activities 
consist of acting as concessionaires, distri- 
butors and dealers of motor-cars, both new 
and used, and providing the public with 
accessible petrol filling stations and repair 
workshops. It has eight subsidiary com- 
ayes with 31 depots and branches operating 

some of the largest towns in the country. 

We have built up a specialised knowledge 

the used car market. Our workshops are 
now provided with the most modern equip- 


ment and our stores well stocked with spares 
and accessories. 


In the consolidated balance-sheet of the 
Group, current assets at £1,126,370 exceed 
current liabilities by £420,685, an increase 
of over £100,000. apital and reserves 
amount to £725,832. 

The net trading profits of the Group of 

),594 are nearly £25,000 more than the 
evious year. Resultant Group net profit 
or the year is £124,573. It is proposed 
0 pay the same final dividend as was paid 
for the preceding year (making 100 per cent. 
for the year), 

A substantially larger distribution could 

ve been made without any considerable 

etion of the company’s resources had it 

hot been for the board’s desire to comply 

with the Chancellor’s request as to limita- 

tien of dividends and for the burden of 

Profits tax. In the opinion of your directors 

aes for the year are eminently satis- 
v. , 


The report was adopted. 


TECALEMIT, LIMITED 
35 PER CENT. INCREASE IN SALES 


The annua! general meeting of this com- 
py was held, on the 23rd instant, in 

don, 

Mr S. G. Gates, C.B.E. (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: 

The trading profit of £322,533, shown in 
the consolidated profit and Joss account, com- 
pares with £175,091 last year, and reflects an 
overall increase of 35 per cent. in our sales, 
a most satisfactory achievement 


Each of our sales divisions contributed to 
this result, the largest individual increase 
being achieved by the export division with 
sales 75 per cent. higher than last year. Sales 
of components to motor car manufacturers 
(of which the greater part are also exported 
at present) have again risen very substan- 
tially. Sales of garage equipment in the 
home market continued throughout the year 
to be affected by the restrictions on motoring 
and building, and have not shown so large 
an increase ; but sales of our industrial lubri- 
cation systems have reached record figures. 
We believe that this branch of our business 
offers scope for even greater expansion. 

The board has assumed that it will be your 
wish to support the policy of voluntary re- 
striction of dividends sponsored by the 
Federation of British Industries, to which we 
belong. It recommends accordingly that, as 
before, a final dividend of 14 per cent. be 
paid, making a total of 20 per cent. for the 
year. If adopted, this recommendation will 
leave the carry forward at £101,504, as 
against £86,298 brought forward from last 
year. 

I must add that when the Federation of 
British Industries undertook to recommend 
limitation of dividends to its members it was 
on the understanding that similar action 
would be taken to stabilise wages. In the 
engineering industry, this has not happened. 
Indeed, the Government, by conferring wage 
increases on its own engineers, has actually 
promoted a general rise in the wages of all 
engineers, which admittedly cannot be justi- 
fied under the terms of the White Paper on 
Personal Incomes and is an additional handi- 
cap to exporters struggling to maintain com- 
petitive prices. If, as is now rumoured, there 
is to be a prolongation of the standstill agree- 
ment, one hopes that it will be made less 
one-sided in the future than it has proved 
up to date. 

In view of the continued expansion of our 
business, the programme of capital expendi- 
ture on which we have necessarily embarked, 
the ever-rising costs of raw materials and the 
constant inroads of taxation, further capital 
will inevitably be required and can, we be- 
lieve, be profitably employed The board is 
already considering what type of security 
would be best adapted to your company’s 
needs, and intends to make an application to 
the Capital Issues Committee in the near 
future 

Turnover during the current year has so 
far been maintained at last year’s level, 
although the peak of the sellers’ market is 
evidently behind us. Unfortunately, costs of 
all kinds continue to rise. Since the end of 
the war, we have persistently endeavoured to 
keep down the prices of our products, in 
spite of the fact that we have been obliged 
to accept continual price increases from our 
suppliers of raw materials. It is not easy to 
give exactly comparable figures, but it will 
give you some indication of the position to 
know that our increases in selling prices over 
the whole range of our products average less 
than 50 per cent. over our prcwar prices, 
whilst the cost to us of both steel and brass 
has doubled. The cost of labour has also 
risen steadily. During the present year, we 
have continued to make sacrifices in our 
margin of profit in the belief that such a 
policy will compensate us by creating in- 
creased demand for our products. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


395 
CARRERAS, LIMITED 
A GRATIFYING RESULT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Carreras, Limited, was held, in London, on 
the 21st instant. 


Sir Edward Baron (chairman and man- 


aging director), in the course of his speech, 
said: 


You will, I am sure, be as gratified as we 
are that, despite the manifold difficulties which 
have continued to beset us, the outcome for 
the year under review was so favourable. 
When on the occasion of our last meeting 
I assured you that your board would use 
every means within its power to achieve a 
result which would enable the existing rate 
of dividend to be maintained, I did so with a 
certain amount of trepidation. I emphasised 
that it would not be easy and as things have 
turned out that was an understatement. The 
proposed dividend of 35 per cent. is very well 
covered 


The trading profit of the group is quite 
satisfactory. I feel, however, that it is in- 
cumbent upon me to emphasise that it 
represents a comparatively small rate of 
return on sales of our products valued at 
many tens of millions of pounds and 
achieved after great effort. I trust that you 
feel satisfied that our strong financial posi- 
tion has not only been maintained but in 
fact improved on. 


LEAF TOBACCO AND DOLLARS 


Towards the close of 1947 we were begin- 
ning to benefit from an increasing demand 
which was very little impaired by the addi- 
tional duty of 3s. 4d. per Ib. imposed by the 
Budget of last April. Due, however, to the 
restrictions placed in 1947 upon purchases of 
leaf tobacco from dollar sources, which pre- 
cluded us from fully replenishing our stocks, 
we could not take advantage of the improved 
situation and accordingly, in common with 
our competitors, were compelled to restrict 
our distribution to the trade to approximately 
the prewar level. 


The latest indication from the Govern- 
ment that they have arranged for an in- 
creased allocation of dollars for U.S.A. Leaf 
purchases this year is therefore a relief to us 
all and if ajl goes well with this year’s crop 
as to quantity and price, this will mean that 
the present level of consumption can be 
maintained without a decrease in our stocks. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS 


This brings me to our export trade, in- 
cluding our interests overseas, In all markets 
our brands continue to maintain their 
prestige although the maintenance of our 
high standards in the pfevailing conditions 
is not easy to accomplish. It is not, how- 
ever, the quality of our product or lack of 
demand which gives us concern, but the 
world economic situation. We have to con- 
tend with impert restrictions and the con- 
tinual increase of import duties, one or other 
of these forcing us to arrange for local manu- 
facture under appropriate and adequate safe- 
guards. Our Canadian company has had a 
successful year and the prospects are very 
promising. 


With regard to the future, I should be 
doing you a dis-service if I were to be too 
optimistic and similarly I should not be true 
to my own feelings if I indulged in 
exaggerated pessimism. We are thankful 
that, as far as we can see, we shall be able 
to maintain our turnover in this country at 
its present level and we trust that the same 
will apply in our export trade. Provided 
nothing unforeseen occurs, I look forward to 


presenting an equally good account 12 
months hence. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOHN WHITE (IMPREGNABLE BOOTS), 


LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


EXPORTS MAINTAINED 


MR JOHN WHITE’S REVIEW 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
John White (Impregnable Boots), Limited, 
was held on the 24th instant, at the com- 
pany’s head office, Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire. Mr John White, founder, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—It is 
with the greatest pleasure I again make my 
report to you of our year’s trading. This, 
I am confident you will agree, is of a most 
satisfactory nature, particularly having due 
regard to the very difficult times and con- 
ditions with which we have had to contend. 
Our chief difficulties throughout the year 
have been the scarcity of really good-class 
upper material that might be used for the 
home trade and the other difficulty connected 
with the export side, is the closing of cer- 
tain markets and the difficulty in obtaining 
import licences for others. I will, however, 
as on former occasions deal with each part 
of my report under its proper heading and 
will begin with production. 


PRODUCTION 


I am happy to say that throughout the 
year there has been a slow but steady in- 
crease in our trade and an appreciable num- 
ber of new operatives have been engaged 
giving a corresponding increase in output. 
Following deconcentration, a section of our 
Manton-road factory has been redecorated 
and reorganised and has made an additional 
production unit that has added a useful 
quota to our output. Plans for the develop- 
ment of the remaining part of this factory 
are well in hand. 

Early in the year we installed three diesel 
electric generating sets, completely eliminat- 
ing our dependence upon the grid for sup- 
ply of power in two production units and 
the head office and general stockroom. In 
the event of future electricity cuts these 
would naturally help in maintaining our 
production. I, personally, have always been 
proud of the very excellent working con- 
ditions and the high standard of earnings 
we have been able to offer to our operatives, 
and it is our constant aim to further this 
policy and still improve in this direction, 
thereby attracting. any additional labour that 
may become available. Each of our factories 
is most carefully planned for specialisation 
in the particular type of footwear produced 
therein, and this again helps in maintaining 
the very utmost production. Figures quoted 
by our own association show that the num- 
ber of pairs produced per head, per opera- 
tive, by our employees, is higher than any 
other concern in the country making our 
class of goods, F 


HOME TRADE 


During the past year we have reorganised 
our entire sales representation so as to give 
complete coverage in all parts of Great 


Britain and Ireland, and we have no doubt 
whatsoever but that this market could easily 
absorb any additional output we may obtain. 
In spite of the very great difficulties of 
obtaining suitable leathers, to which I have 
referred in my opening remarks, we have 
ample supplies to meet any increase in output 
we are able to make, 

In common, however, with other manufac- 
turers, we feel that were our suppliers un- 
hampered by so much control, and with 
a more free and unrestricted market, we 
would be much better able to purchase the 
higher-grade materials which would enable 
us to produce the better-class goods in de- 
mand by our customers and the public. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Our export trade has been very satisfac- 
torily maintained although during the year 
some countries, hitherto good customers of 
ours, have closed their doors to us. One I 
might mention is Sweden, although in this 
case I believe the appropriate Government 
Departments of both Great Britain and 
Sweden have the matter under review and 
we are hopeful that trade may be reopened 
betwen us during the summer. 

We find on the Continent generally the 
demand is not nearly so great as a year 
ago. In many other directions too we have 
found great difficulty in obtaining the neces- 
sary import licences, but I am pleased to 
report that for any markets we have lost, 
new ones have been opened up to take their 
place, and I have every reason to hope that 
the present year will prove to be yet another 
record for our exports. 


ADVERTISING 


The continued use of all suitable forms 
of advertising, both for home sales and 
export sales, has again proved fully effec- 
tive. It is proposed to follow on the same 
lines in the present year. Recent surveys 
have shown that the number of men who 
associate the name John White with good 
footwear and good service has increased 
very substantially indeed—and our advertis- 
ing has helped greatly to obtain this increase. 
One new and very welcome addition to the 
advertising programme was the company’s 
exhibit at the Shoe and Leather Fair at 
Olympia a few weeks ago, The results 
obtained were exceptionally good; and it is 
our policy to take full advantage of such 
opportunities for meeting our friends in the 
trade and making known our various new 
offers. 

I must also add a word of tribute to 
our own advertising department and our 
advertising agents for the efficient way in 
which they have handled the company’s 
advertising. And I feel sure that their 
efforts have contributed greatly to the suc- 
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cess and development of the 
especially during the year under reve 


FINANCE 


The very satisfactory position disclosed 
the balance-sheet and accounts, which | » 
been in your hands for the past three we 
calls for very little comment from me, 
would, however, call your ALLENtiON to the 
increase of our cash resources during lay 
year. The consolidated balance-sheet 
this increase to be a little over 
Current assets have risen rather more’ thag 
£92,000 to £680,000 and show a 
over current liabilities of nearly £530,099 
It will further be-noted that by adding oy 
undistributed profit of £113,000 to ow 
reserves, the combined figure of 
exceeds our paid-up capital by £41,000, 


Before I leave the question of the 
sheet and profits, I think you will be interes. 
ted in the following particulars i 
profits to turnover, labour, taxation and the 
amount left for dividend and reserves, Dur. 
ing the year under review, as regards the 
manufacturing side of the business:— 


For every £1 of turnover: sd 
Labour absorbs ..................°3°9 
ee sao 
Manufacturing Exs, ............... 3 3 
Temes: cies ads. ctobtaesd: incookal ll 
Dividend and reserve ............ 8} 

20 0 


— 


You are doubtless aware from reports ia 
the Press that there have been reductions in 
the profit margins from 124 per cent to Il} 
per cent. on the distributive side, and from 
25 per cent. to 22} per cent. gross on th 
manufacturing side. These reductions must 
naturally affect our earnings, but here again 
I have every confidence that by our increased 
production we may be able to make this 
good, 


COMPANY'S CHANGE OF NAME 


You will have noted from the directory 
report that it is our intention to change the 
name of the company to John White Foot- 
wear, Limited. Our productions have now for 
a very long time been consistently advertised 
under the John White signature and have 
established themselves both at home am 
overseas, rather as John White footwear thas 
as any particular brand. The old “ Impreg 
nable” brand after which the parent com 
pany was named, is now only one among 
many of the brand names used by the com 
pany, all of which carry, in addition, the 
John White signature. We believe the mor 
simple title of John White Footwear, Li 
will now be more easily associated with the 
products of the company, and prove advat- 
tageous in every way. 


APPRECIATION 


I cannot conclude my remarks without 
again placing on record my appreciation of 
the valuable support I have received 
Mr Toms, who, as you know, is res 
for the whole of our production. He Ms 
maintained a very high standard of 
manship, and in many ways impro the 
quality. I cannot speak too highly of 
contribution to the very satisfactory 
I have given to you today. My best ' 
are due to the executives, foremen and 
operatives for their help. 


The report and accounts were adopted; 
the proposed dividend was approved; a 
retiring director, Mr B. H. Toms, was & 
elected; the fee of the auditors, Messts. W. 
J. Thompson and Company, was fi: and at 
a subsequent extraordinary general n 
the proposed change of the company’s sami 
Was approved, 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


PROGRESS SINCE 1812 


The two hundred and forty - second 
ordinary general meeting of this Com- 

y was held, in London, on the 24th 

stant. 
mM Michael Milne-Watson, the Governor, 
afier congratulating Mr A. E. Sylvester on 
his appointment as chairman-designate of the 
new Gas Council, said that the revenue 
account showed a substantial increase in 
revenue from sales of gas, due largely to 
increased sales of 2.44 per cent. more than 
in 1947 and to increase in price. On the 
debit side coal showed a substantial increase 
due to increased average cost and usage. 

Plant reconstruction mentioned was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily if more slowly than one 
would wish. On 4th November the third 
battery of coke ovens at Beckton had been 
inaugurated by H.R.H. The Duchess of 
Kent. New plant was slowly repairing the 
losses Of the war years, but the potential 
demand still far exceeded their powers of 
supply. Fortunately, another mild winter 
had enabled them to meet their obligations 
in spite of the fact that they had been called 
upon to supply 2.44 per cent. more gas than 
last year, making a total increase over 1938 
of 12§ per cent. 

They had exported 155 thousand tons of 
coke, which together with their other exports, 
including sales of creosote to the U.S.A., 
bad meant a contribution of £1,348,000 to 
the country’s export drive. 


SALES OF APPARATUS 

There had been a considerable improve- 
ment in the supply of new cookers and gas 
appliances generally and they were now able 
to supply modern cookers to meet the needs 
of all people moving into new homes. They 
had also extended their hire-purchase facihi- 
ties but there was not yet that free supply of 
gas apparatus which would enable them to 
meet an ever-increasing public demand. In 
patticular, the shortage of gas refrigerators 
was still very serious, though the- position 
was improving. The purchase tax on water 
heaters was still prohibitive to most people. 

There had been wage increases which 
accounted mainly for the increase in the price 
of gas by 0.6c. per therm in August last. 
Scales had been agreed covering clerical, 
technical and administrative grades, coming 
imo Operation retrospectively on January 1, 
1948. With regard to staff amenities, he 
would mention the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new welfare centre at Beckton 
by H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the new coke 
ovens, 

Dealing with the history of the company 
he said that in its early days it had had 
to battle with rival gas undertakings but by 
means of amalgamation it had grown to be 
the largest gas company in the world. Then 
had developed intense rivalry with elec- 
icity, which, rather than weakening, had 
Strengthened the company and immensely 
mproved its service to the public. National- 
isauion made the company into an “ Area” 
by adding to it the Commercial and Romford 

anies, eight subsidiaries previously run 
the South Eastern Gas Corporation and 
also the Shoeburyness Undertaking. That 
Meant an addition of nearly 250,000 con- 
sumers and some 450 square miles, but he 
believed that thanks to their geographical 
Placing and the flexibility of the company’s 
Organisation, there should be no difficulty in 
operating the area as an efficient whole. 


With regard to the question of compensa-” 


tion for stockholders, there would be an 
opportunity for a claim for additional com- 
pensation to meet the effects of loss of 
business during the war years on the com- 
pensation value of the Preference, Maximum 
and Ordinary stocks. 


The report was adopted. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 63, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, on 
Tuesday, the 22nd proximo. 

Mr. W. M.. Pryor, D.S.O., D.L., chair- 
man of the Society, has issued a statement 
- shareholders, which in outline is as fol- 
ows :— 


DIRECTORATE 


Before reviewing the results of the year’s 
operations, I must refer to the sad _ loss 
which we have sustained by the death of 
Mr W. K. Whigham in August last. He 
had been a member of the Board for 25 
years and I am sure that you will wish to be 
associated with the Board in placing on 
record our keen appreciation of the very 
valuable service which he rendered to the 
Society during his long term of office. 

The Extraordinary General Meeting held in 
September last duly passed the Special Reso- 
lution adopting new laws and regulations 
which conform, where appropriate, to the 
provisions of the new Companies Act. It 
is now necessary for three Directors to 
retire from office by rotation at each Annual 
General Meeting. 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


The total funds of the Society increased 
by £3,883,000 during the year and, as at 
December last, amounted to £70,119,000 of 
which £62,464,000 represented the funds of 
the Life Assurance Account. The life pre- 
mium income, excluding single premiums of 
£160,000 amounted to £7,971,000. This 
shows an increase of £811,000 over the 
corresponding amount for the previous year 
and constitutes a record in history of the 
Society. 

The gross Interest Income of the Life 
Assurance Fund amounted to £2,281,000 
resulting in a gross rate of interest of 
£3 16s 7d per cent.—an increase of 10d 
per cent. over the previous year. Although 
this small increase reflects the more favour- 
able investment conditions which prevailed 
during the earlier months of the year, it is 
also partly due to the receipt of some arrears 
of interest; the combined effect was more 
than sufficient to offset the decreased interest 
income arising from the nationalisation of the 
railways and electricity undertakings. 

I am pleased to report that the mortality 
experience has again proved favourable, the 
number of claims being below the num- 
ber expected. 

Claims by maturity at £2,846,000 were 
practically unchanged. Surrenders at 
£630,000 were, however, £186,000 higher; 
this is no doubt due in part to the greater 
stringency in monetary conditions which be- 
came increasingly apparent during the year, 
and partly to the growth of the Society’s 
business. 

Commission amounting to £443,000 was 
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about £23,000 higher than in the previous 
year due, of course, to the increased total 


amount of business which is now in force. - 


Expenses of Management have also in- 
creased from £730,000 to £768,000 but 
owing to the larger Premium Income, the 
Commision and Expenses ratio is about 


1 per cent. lower than that of the previous 
year. 


NEW BUSINESS 


In my statement last year I mentioned 
that the substantial increase in the public 
demand for new life assurance showed signs 
of curtailment towards the end of 1947; the 
decline has persisted to some extent through- 
cut 1948. Nevertheless, although we did not 
succeed in reaching the record sums assured 
of nearly £36 million for 1947, new life 
business secured during 1948 amounted to 
32,000 policies for sums assured of over 
£33,799,000, which is some £4 million higher 
than that transacted for 1946. The whole 
of this business was secured from our con- 
nections in Great Britain and represents a 
satisfactory achievement, bearing in mind the 
political and economic uncertainties which 
have prevailed throughout the year, 


INVESTMENTS 


Since the middle of 1948 the market prices 
of medium and long term securities have 
Steadily risen, with the result that invest- 
ments yielding an income adequate to our 
requirements, coupled with security consis- 
tent with our liabilities, have been increas- 
ingly difficult to acquire. Nevertheless, I am 
pleased to report that the general fall in mar- 
ket prices which occurred in the first half of 
last year, coupled with some revival in new 
issues during the year, enabled the Society 
to obtain investments on relatively favour- 
able terms, and there are no large sums at 
present awaiting investment. 

The market value of our Stock Exchange 
securities is substantially in excess of their 
Balance Sheet value, but this is more a mat- 
ter of interest than for congratulation, inas- 
much as it evidences the difficulties of obtain- 
ing an adequate interest yield under the 
continued pressure of cheap money. The 
greater t of the money entrusted to the 
Society is intended as provision for the later 
years of the lives assured or for those finan- 
cially dependent upon them; hence your 
directors regard security of capital as of para- 
Mount importance and they are continuously 
engaged in an endeavour to combine security 
with as high a rate of interest as is consis- 
tent therewith. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


I am. confident that, before I conclude 
my review of the year’s work, you will wish 
to be associated with the Board in extending 
to the executive officials and to the staff at 
chief office and the branches, our thanks for 
the. enthusiastic and co-operative manner 
in which they have fulfilled their duties. 

I cannot allow the opportunity to pass 
without paying special tribute to our general 
manager who will retire at the end of next 
month. Mr Edwards has completed 43 years 
in the service of the Society and assumed the 
responsibilities of principal officer in 1941 
under the stress of war conditions. We wish 
him every happiness in his retirement and 
hope that he will derive lasting pleasure from 
the thoughts of his achievements. 

We extend a welcome to his successor, Mr 
R. Murrell, who is to be entrusted with the 
responsibilities of general manager and 
actuary. 
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Investment Statistics - 


Company Notes 


Steel Company of Waies.—The trading 
profit of the company and its subsidiary for 
the first year’s trading ended October 2, 
1948, was £1,439,629. After providing for 
debenture interest and depreciation and 
crediting interest received, £606,858 is carried 
to the consolidated profit and loss appropria- 
tion account. An ordinary dividend is paid 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum to take 
£272,962. Initial allowances cover the esti- 
mated income tax and profits tax liability. 
After writing off share premiums, £12,324, 
£321,572 is carried forward. 


Associated Commercial Vehicles (for- 
merly A.E.C.).—The first consolidated figures 
show a profit of £1,230,905. Net profit 
attributable to group was £461,563. A divi- 
dend of 2s. 6d. per share is paid. 


Bolsover Colliery.—Adjustments to the 
capital structure are to be deferred ding 
judgments on appeals to the House of Lords 
by other colliery companies. 


Stanhope Steam Ship.—The preliminary 
statement shows a profit of £513,476 for the 
year to September 30, 1948. After provi- 
sions, etc., a profit remains of £354,660 com- 

ared with £495,690 for the previous year, 
The ordinary dividend for the year is 125 
per cent. 


British Home Stores.—Consolidated profit 
for the year to January 1, 1949, has risen 
to £750,880 against £555,190 for the revious 
year, After deducting income tax, deprecia- 
tion, profit retained in subsidiary, etc., 
£253,083 is available for the parent com- 
pany against £197,895 in 1947. The ordinary 
dividend of 10d. per share requires £56,015 
and £150,000 is transferred to general reserve, 
Carry forward is £53,857 against £40,593 
brought in. 


Wm. Whiteley —Profit for 1948 was 
£258,006 compared with an adjusted figure 
of £315,926 in 1947. After lower allocation 
and a reduced taxation provision of £85,000 
against £125,000, the net profit is £90,179 
compared with £85,176. An ordinary divi- 
dend of 12 per cent is being paid as in the 
previous year. 


Capital Issues 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Hawker Siddeley.—Lists will open and 
close on March 7th for the issue of 
£3,000,000 4 per cent first debenture stock, 
1974, at 101 per cent. 


OFFERS TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Switchgear and Cowans.—Shareholders 
registered on February 16th are offered 
120,000 5s. ordinary shares at 14s. per share 
in the proportion of one new share for every 
four shares held. 


Harding Tilton and Hartley —Subject to 
the approval of a capital increase, share- 
holders registered on March 9th are to be 
offered 166,500 5s. ordinary shares at 30s. 
per share in the proportion of one new share 
for every two shares held. 


F. Austin (Leyton).—Ordinary share- 
holders registered on February 22nd are to 
be offered 100,000 cumulative redeemable 5 
per cent £1 preference shares at 21s. per 
share. 

* 


Dividend Limitation.—The table follow- 
ing summarises a selection of the replies from 
industrial companies to the letter of the 
Federation of British Industries on 
dividend limitation during the next 12 
months. The current year of voluntary divi- 
dent limitation ends on March 11th. 

The first column shows certain important 
companies which have undertaken not to 
recommend an increased rate of dividend 
payment during the next 12 months. The 
second lists 20 companies (out of a much 
larger number) which have agreed to follow 
a policy of “moderation and restraint” in 
dividend payments. Some of the companies 
in this group qualify their acceptance ; 
others have specific qualifications to any 
adherence to a policy of dividend limitation. 
Thus Imperial Chemical Industries are pre- 

ared to continue the dividend policy fol- 
owed during the past year “unless major 
circumstances arise affecting the company 
which would cause a change of policy.” Tube 
investments give a qualified undertaking. 
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Lancashire Cotton agree to a Policy 
moderation and restraint “ provided 
further increase in wage rates has i 
granted during the year.” “In the light | 


any economic factors which ma transpire 
during that period” G. and J, Weir agree 


to a policy of moderation. Carreras ete: 
the agreement provided “a similar Feques: 
will not be made again.” A number of; 
companies take this view. Textile int 
Makers, Tootal Broadhurst Lee and J. St 
agree to dividend limitation provided y 
further wage increases are granted during 
the year. 

Group I Group If 
Gritish Aluminium Babcock & Wilcox 
Lritish lasulated & Callenders Barrow Hepburn & Gale 
British Oxygen British Celanese 
British Xvlonite British Kopes 
James P. Coats Dunlop Rubber 
Courtanids Gallaher 
Crompton Parkinson Glaxo Laboratories 
De Havilland een (C. & J) 
Visons Tifore 
Horrocks, Crewdson 
Lever Brothers & Unilever 
Leyland Motors , 
Linen Thread Radio & Television Trust 
Morris Motors Sanderon Bros, & Newbold 
Pease & Partuers Shaw (John) 
Ransome & Marlies Tetley (Joshua) 
Reckitt & Sons Ultra hiectric Hi 
Renold & Coventry Chain Waketield, C.C, 
Southalls Ward (Thos, Wy ' 
Wiggins Teape West Riding Worsted, 


RTE x. 


King (Geo., Co) 
Liebig’s 
Monsanto Chemicals 


New Issue Prices 


Sa 






issue | 
Name Price Fats 
4) i 199 
| 
Australia, 3% 1972-74 ........005 100 | 1 
Austin Motors, new (10/- paid) .... | 25/0/11 a 
B.D. Engineers, 10/- ....... ob. 17/9*; 19/ 3 

DG, Be, Pata SOM «6s cansvesi . | 10/9% TY 3-4 
Broadcast Relay, Deb. ........0.. | 100} 
Buchanan 6% Pref. :..........00. 32, OF 32/ 
Hippo Holding, 5/- .........000-. | | 8/ 

Do. ¢ PUG: We 650 dd A hones | ey 
Hector Whaling, Pid. ............ 26/0 | 24/3—249 
Bent Ces 20e GOS, wb tees . dae 14/0 115/ 35) 

Do. (GbR, Baeh. .. iswecn bone dey 20/0 (21/%-2 
Melias & Pritchard, 4/- .......0..- 17/0 15/—1h/ 

te. S05 Est Free oS. tse 3/0 24/1) 
Paterson Simons, 5/- ........ce00. 20/3*\ 19/6204 
S, Staffs. Water, Deby doiicics aed. nonrsde yy 
Stanley Linings, 2/- . .n.<esecneene 5/6 4) ri 

i ee ME, ont oa ate eeaes 21/6 | 20/6218 
ee ee ae ee | 15/9* 18/4§—18)} 

Dev: 48% Prebs ss views td es 22/0; 25/6—25/% 
“ The sete ) teh peaked én anaes 32/9*| A/O—-BA 

DG; SI Com. (Pret, ccacscescs 21 7H 219-23 
Western Reefs... i... ccvvceses- 22/6 vo 


(a) To public. * Placing. f Introduction. t Ex divalent 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplemént: Imperial Tobacco; Jute Industries ; Westinghouse Brake; Leyland Motors. 





an I! Petce, | Price, | Yiela, | Yield Prices, | wees | Piet 
Year 1949 ' ‘ ‘ i} } J > d, ield, Year 194 Last Two || Price, | Price, | _ Yield 
; Name ot Security Feb. 16, Feb. 23, Feb. 23, Feb. 23, car 1949 || (Dividends N 5 | Peb, 23, | Feb 2 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 23 \| 194 1949, 1949 | 1949” Jan. 1 to Feb. 23, . oad Name of Security | os 13 0 
Low } High | Low | (a) (b) {c) i 
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» Gys SS. A, 
100 | 1008 = |War Bonds 23% A } ae one PAR ape gly | o | Other Securities ad 
1 1008 |excheques Bonds 19% Feb. 15, 1950] 100} | 100% | 0 9 9|1 511 | 205) | 203) |) @ | @) Australia 34% 1965-69..... ink 
102K | 102 |War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53.|| 1025 | 1024 | 0 6 5/1 8 Se} 1024 | lot |) (@) | (d) Birmingham 24% 1955-89. a8 # 
10. 102 |\War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54.|) 102§xd 102fxd' 0 9 10 1 11 10¢ 5 5% || 50 ¢} 50 ¢ Angio-American C 10/- 5k 4 4 
104 | 1034 | War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952)|| 103, | 104% | 018 11/211 10 | 9 8% || 25 6) 5 @ Anglo-lranian Oil, A...... i si 
1038 | 102% |\War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.|| 102} | 103 (036 5) 118 81] 80/5) 7/5) 10 6] 5 @ Assoc, Electrical, Ord. {1...|} 78/6 | 78/6 | 44 
1034 | 102§ ||Funding 2p une 15, 1952-57....|| 1034 | 103% | 1 1 8/2 6 81] 2/3 | 77/10$) 15 €| 15 c Assoc.Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk-£ii| 79/- | 80/- |5%4 
105 104 | Nationa) . 3% July 15, 1954-58)| 1 | 1054 | 1 2 8 )2 8 3) 33/10}, 30/83 10% €| 40 c| Austin Motor, ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 31/3 | 32/6 > 
196¢ | 105% |/War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59....|) 1 106 (1 1 9/2 82/] aiy-!| 77- | a| 1 6 Barclays Bank, Ord. “B’ {1.|| 78/- | 78/- » 
104 | 1034 |/Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, } 1OSf | 1035 | 1 8 4/ 2 14 101} 181/9 | 172/6 | 412p@| 11245 | Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1...2..)| 174/-xd) 173/-0d 21 it 
102% | 101g | Funding 24% April 18, 1956-61....|| 2 102% | 1 3 8|2 6 81] 1093/9 | 100/9), 12 6] 8 a| British Oxygen, Ord. {i....]| 102/6 | 102/6 , 5m 
104 | 104 Funding 3% April 18, 1959-69. ... 104 104 [1 8 4/235 41] 38/9) 3T/- |) a| 65 6 \Courtaulds Ord. £1 , 37/3 | 37/6 \4 
1144 | 114 Funding 4°% May 1, 1960-90. ..-. 11444 1149 | 017 7/212 le} Boy- | 2 | ane Tha | Distillen Co Ord. @jo..il || 28/6 | 28/4 15 
103#} | 102%) | Savings Bonds 3 1, 1960-70/102H#xd 102fxd) 1 10 0 | 216 61) 34/- | 32/6 || 8 €| 8 ¢|\Dorman Long, Ord. 41.....|| 33/6 | 32/9 |4? 
294 | 98. | Savings Bonds ay 1, 1964-67 | 99% | 2 812) 212 1F] 77/- | 12/10), 35 ¢| 15 ¢ Dunlop Rubber, Ord. {i...|| 74/- | 13/6 [4 
116¢ | 114# Victory Bonds 4% Sept, 1, 1920-7 | 115gxd) 1 2 8 215 3* | 49/43) 45/3, 76 3 a’ Imp. ean. Ind’, Ord St. il 45/9 47/- | 4 
103% | 101% |/Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75! 1024 102% |111 0/217 91] 6% | 5H i 13}! 184 | Imperial Tobacco, £1 6xd | 5 
110” | 1094, |\Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)....// 1094 | 109 | 0.18 4) 212 20f] 47/5 | 42/14, 10 €| 10 ¢\Lancs. Cotton, Ord Stk. fi] 43/- | 42/6 |4ml 
107 | 105H | Conversion 54% (after Apr. 1, 1961)]) 1074 105\ixd) 17 6 | 217 Bf] Si/6| 46/6, 10 c} 10 ¢ Lever & Unilever, Ord. {1,.|/ 47/6 | 41/8 |4 + 
81h | 194% |Treas. Stk. 24% (after Apr. 1, 1975)! 80f | 79{xd) 114 4/3 2 Sf] 61/6| 53/6 | 10 ¢€| 10 @ London Brick, Ord. Sik, fil, 56/3 | 66/3 | 3 
100% | SB Treas. Stk. 5% (after PP 5, seh | 998 | 213 4) 3 0 1OF] 63/6 | 49/104) Sigm) 74.4 \P’chin J’nson, Ord, Stk. 10-1) 51/- | 50/6 ant 
ma a ICoccone oa: 3% Oct. aga = eg : e Ht ; 18 a 52/3 | 50/10) 12 ¢| 12 a/P. & O., Def. Stk. {1 | S51/- | 5I/- Ht 
HOomembe MON dS, Esa chee ste. I | 2 0 32%; 3h 14% ¢ \t77}, ¢ ||Prudential. ‘A’ 1... 

103% | 1019 | Brit. Elec. 3° Gid. April 1, 1968-73, 103 101¥xa! 1 10 11, 2.37 51] 57h see i aah Te Sen A 2), ‘Dei. 71 66/104) 61/8 ‘ 
102% | 101} Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. Mar, 15, 1974-77) 101% | 101/111 6/218 4/ 78/9 | 69/8} $2ha| $5 b//"Shell” Transpt..Ord.Stk-fi| 70/- | 71/3 2a 
1014; | 1004 Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88) 101 | 101 |} 112 3) 219 31] 6 6} || 12he| 12) |Tube Invest, Ord. Stk, 41 6h ow SBT 
1 101 fh Brit, Trans. 3% Gtd. Aprit}, 1968-73), 10301 jixd_1 110) 217 7!) 27/-| 8176) 1145] 38a ‘Turner & Newall Onl ett fl) 84/- | 84/- aT 

saption yields on stocks opti y or finally redeemable within the nest five years /9; 80/9 |) 158 aiw > W.). Ord. 5/- -~ | & ; 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date, Redemption "9 | fe 2 Pa BED i a - cane 





yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 





at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid (a) interim, (4) Final. (¢) Whole year, (4) iat. paid half-yearly. To K 
et the latest date (marked ‘/’). (mn) Net yields are calculated after allowing ‘or tax at redemption date. (i) ‘fo latest redemption date (m) 15 months Yield basis 
{s us the ¢  (f} Flat yield © Assumed average life 15 years 6 months 1 Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 19, 1949, 
total ordinary revenue was £107,008 ,000 
against ordinary ¢ xpenditure of £114,684,000 
and issues to sinking funds £150,000. Thus, 
inluding sinking fund allocations — of 
(14,199,000, the surplus accrued since April 
jst is £796,295,000 against 738,588,000 fur 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 
April | April | 
1 Week | Week 
to to Jended | ended 
Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
21, | 19, | 21, | 19, 
1948 1949 § 1948 | 1949 


Revenue mate, 






















DINARY 







VENUE j 

seal eae... 1309] 501010026 1106385) 70,326. 66,933 
Sur-tax ... 90,000, 72,255 75,6508 4,700 4,500 
Fstate,etc., Duties 160,000, 149,879 156,25@ 3,700 3,200 
Stamps. ....+- 55,€ 48,080 49,869 1,000 1,300 
Profits Tax 250.000 31,070 172,14 1,000 2,900 
Bef... .3. ; {229,568 75,705 4,600)... 

Other Inland Rev. 1,00¢ 620 61 155 70 
Spec jialContributn. 50, 00f 72,75€ » 2,250 


Total Inland Rev. 1915150]1541498 1707358] 85,481, 81,153 


14,236) 16,743 
10,300 9,100 


Customs......... | 820,600] 704,493) 735,04 
Excise .........+- | 726,550) 575,600 679, 4¢ 


Total Customs & 


Excise ... 1547150)1280093 1414447] 24,536 25,843 


47,885 51,27 


Motor Duties. 50,006 sa’ t fe 
Surplus War Stores _ 102,000] 166,742) 95,99. 440) 2 
Surplus Receipts | 

from Trading 57,00@ 91,261, 28,564 ... | 
P.0.(Net Receipt ai 3,480, ... [Dr 150) ... 
Wireless Licences. 11,0 9,240 9,67 Sod 
Crown Lands. . 1,00 880 81g... 


Receipts fron 
Sundry Loans..| 14,000) 22,991 15,26 
Miseell. Receipts 68,000) 209,371 120,64 
3765300337 3442 344403591 11891'107008 


Total Ord. Rev. 


Seir-BaLancine 


Post Office 150,200) 125,850) 137,494 3,150 3,500 
Income Tax on j 

E.P.T. Refun: 16,000) 20,624, 7,82 284 242 
Total ..... 593150093519916 3589 $511115325 110750 












Issues out of the Exchequer 


to fended ended 


| to meet payments 
ois (f thousand) 
Rees 24 etd April | April Lake | 
Expenditur Res 1 1 Week | Week 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb, | Feb. 
| 2l, 19, 21, 19, 
1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 





ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURL 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat, Debt .... 
Payments to N. 

edi sc 26,000; 19,017 23,653 


' ' 
500,000] 448,462 428,556] 42,629) 41,147 


Serviees .... , 8,000, 6,951 7,07 3437 


Total ........... | 534,000 474,430 459,286 
“upply Services .. 2442657/2146797 217425 





42,663, 41,284 
72,040 73,400 
Total Ord. Expd.. 2976657 2621227 2633539114703 114684 
Smking Funds... . oa sai itd 


Seur-Baancine 
Post Office... . ; 150,21 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds 16, 


Total... '3142857)2767701 2793056118137 118556 


After decreasing Exchec il 
: quer balances by £197,078 to 
£3,347,204, the other operations for the week increased 
Bross National Debt by £30,595,731 to £25,316 million 


NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) 
Bek antralised Buying) Act 1947, see. 21(3).. 640 


S$ 







TT OR ee ewe m eres eases eseeeeeee 





NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 
Post and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 


eveevncces We edeves veh 8s ceuures 296 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4(]).... 4 


Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945......-.....+. 2,800 

ye sources : Colonial Development. ..... 100 
(i, Damage > War Damage Commission. ....... 3,000 
ees Pane occ ek ec sccenceos 25,000 


mance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 376 





CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 

Net Recripts Net RerayMents 
Treasury Bills .... 67,608 | 3% Def. Bonds... 466 
Nat. Savings Certs. 400 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,337 
24% Det. Bonds... . 379 | Tax Reserve Certs. 17,609 
Ways & Means Ad- Other Debt :-— 


VOR B53. i. 39,880 Ipternal ....... 8,260 
Treasury Deposits. 50,000 
108,267 “T1672 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 























Ways and 



























Treasury Means — ; Total 
Date Bills E Advances De Float: 
Sie ee | Bank i ing 
| Pubhe of Debt 
Tender| Tap | Depts, Eng- 


land 
2169-U 2346-8 
13] 2250-0 | 2402- 


5 . 
» 20) 2250-0 | 2414-7 6368-8 
» 27} 2250-0 | 2385-5 6357-5 
t 
Dec. 412250-0 | 2390-3 6392-4 
» 11] 2250-0 | 2395-0 6393-9 
» 18] 2250-0 | 2341-6 6406-1 
» 3b 4579 1 6355°5 
i949 
Jam. 8] 2240-0 | 2272-0 6271-2 
» 15] 2220-0) 2190-4 6169-3 
» 22} 2210-0 | 2288-2 6120-5 
» 29]2210-0)| 2160-5 6048-8 
Feb 5] 2210 0| 2197-0 5951-1 
» 12]2210-0/) 2199-4 


2210-0 | 2267-0 


TREASURY BILLS 


(4 ruillion) 












mi ti Per 
Amount ee Cent 
— stalin | tte 
aman Min. 
/O 


Rate 





Nov. 19 | 170-0 | 274-1 | 170-0 52 
» 26 | 170-0 | 275-8 | 170-0 48 

Dec. 3 | 170-0 | 320-8 | 170-0 31 
» 10 | 170-0 | 308-1 | 170-0 38 
» 11 | 170-0 | 271-4 | 170-0 52 
» 24 | 170-0 | 280-0 | 170-0 47 
» dl | 170-0 | 263-9 | 170-6 58 
1949 

Jan. 1 | 170-0 | 262-6 | 170-0 56 
» 14 [170-0 | 251-4 | 170-1 57 
» 21 | 170-0 | 257-7 | 170+ 60 
» 28 | 170-0 | 270-6 | 170-0 51 

Feb. 4 | 287-0 | 170 0 45 
» 11 }170-0 | 258-3} 170-6 59 
, 18 | 170-0 | 278-7 | 170-0 50 


On February 18th, applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Wednesday. Thursday, Friday and Saturday were 
accepted as to about 50 per cent of the amount applied 
for at {99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be paid 
on Tuesday were accepted at 499 17s. 6d. and above in 
full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for February 25th. For the week ended February 
26th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
amount of {60 million (maximum) viz. £40 million at 
§ months and {20 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({£ thousand) 









Week Ended 


Feb. 14, | Feb. 12, 
1948 1949 























Savings Certificates :— 











ING docile trein eseve baa 100,700 
Repayments .........+.. 109,300 
Net Savings ............ ’ 8,600 
Defence Bonds :-— 
ROOD. o's vee cccsccnys 710 820 34,940 
Repayments ...........- 898 713} 40,730 
Net Savings ............ 107 Dr 5,790 
P.O. and Trustee Savings — 
Banks :-— i 
eenbetes sy. iii eee FH . | 15,110 | 14,700} 572,112 
Repayments ........... - | 10,551 | 9,714] 541,515 
Net Savings ...........: 
Total Net Savings......... 


Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 


remaining invested ...... 105,423 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 23, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





| 
Notes Issued:— f Govt, Debt... Ak 100 
InCirculation 1228,029,806 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,269,627 
partment .. 72,218,027 | Other Secs... . 704,855 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 10,438 
Amt. of Fid,——— - 
Issue ....... 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and : 
Bullion {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1300, 247,833 13500,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ | . £ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.... 301,688,°41 
. 3,876,270 | Other Secs.:- 55,532,020 
Public - 28,457,650} Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 10,852,509 Advances... 32,124,175 
ALM. _ Treas Securities.... 23,407,845 
Special Acct. 17,605,141 
Other Deps.:- 386,311,797 | Notes........ 72,218,027 
Bankers..... 295,667,424 | Coim......... 3,759,729 
Other Accts 90,644,373 
433,198,717 433,198,717 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National t = Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


({ million) 





















ssue Dept, :-— 





Notes in circulation... . . 2 28-0 
Notes in banking depart- 

SO irs sire beds 14 oS 10-3} 71-7] 72-2 
Government debt and 

eocuritios®: 5 . wpa kee 41299-2)129S> 3/1299- § 
Other securities......... ; 0 #| 0-7; O-T 
donna randsssheren® 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 


Valued al s. per fine oz... 
Banking Deft. :— 
Deposits :— 


172/3| 172/3) 17273 
| i 
{ 


ublic Accounts ........ 14-8 11-4) 10-9 
Treasury Special Account 25-9; 17-6) 17-6 
TMI Soa ceciicecses 296-2; 299-5) 265-7 
GUGM ba0 S03 stasis 3 685-8) 688-7) 90-6 
WAM eo wdvetites 422°7| 417-2} 414-8 

Securities :— } 
Government............ 310-5} 298-6) 301-7 
Discounts, ete........... 28-5} 36-9 32-1 
CSE Sa hie eth dé 28-1) 24-6) 23-4 
WOM ion eA CRS 367-1) 360-1) 357-2 

Banking dept. res......... 9 75-5; 76-0 

% % % 
oad k bes ae ke 30 4 18- “3 





* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,500 
million on March 4, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


Spot cash prices were as follows :— 










Si_ver 
New York! Bombay 
per ouncejper 100 tolas 


1949 
London 
ounce 
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THE HONGKONG AND. SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncrorpererd *m th Colony of Hong ong 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP- - - $20,000 .000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - . - - - - +6 008 009 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - . - $26,000,000 
Head Office: HONGKONG 
Chiet Manager Tex Horovrssie A Moeen, CBE 
BRANCHES 


















BUrRMA CHINA (e- INDOCHINA MALAYA (eal) KORTH 
Kang Pha tegha Haiphoog Jobore Bahru BORNEO Con, 
CEYLON Swatew Magen Kuala Santas 
Cobous*> Tient~ JAPAN Lampe Tavan 
CHINA Tingtao Kobe Malaccs PHILIPPINES 
Aw EL BRUPI hare Muar Dioat 
Cocioo fa vars Iv%ro Peustes Ms 
nets °) ou Singapore 
Caunkrs HONGKONG oa oe Senge Petan ss : 
*jdairee Hongkong Bulawta Teluk Ausos UNITED 
Eeuhow — Kowtorn suring, = BOREM Kisciow 
*Hartin (Kowloon MALAYA BORNE Loses 
Moukdeo INDIA Cemeron Branei Tows USA 
Dapting Fons tes ) dogtiand- Jeasel’ on New Yorke 
Peipraz Caikewtta T pce Kusis Beiakk San Francisco 


. Bra: best t yet Teer pete | 
London Office : 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, F.C.3 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trastecs ood Execuiom & also undertaken by the Hank's Trostee 


LONDON SINGAPORE 


Tafes ples te 


HONGKONG 









Chiei Office : OXFORD 


STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 417,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED 4 102,000,000 
CLAIMS PAiv EXCEED £169,000,000 


1947 Accounts) 


( XFORD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS on (1) Modern European 

Civilisation (Political Theory nd Institutions, Philosophy, 
Economics and Literature) and (2) Ancient Greece: July 8th to 
August 19. 1949. To be attended by 250 foreign graduates from all 
parts of the world. 30 places reserved for British persons. Tuition 
through lectures and seminars, Suitable for research students, school 
teachers, civil servants, and members of other professions. Bookings 
accepted for six weeks, or for the first or second three weeks of schoois. 
Inclusive fee: £5 per week. Bursaries available in special cases. 
Further information and application forms obtainable from the Delegacy 
for Extra-Mural Studies, 7, Wellington Square, Oxford. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE—CANBERRA 
CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The Council of the Canberra University College invites applications 
for appointment to the newly created Chair of Political Science within 
the Canberra University College. 

The salary of the position is £1,500 (Australian currency) per annum 
with adjustménts for the cost of living, at present an additional £94 
per annum, 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 32, Woburn Square, London, W.C.l. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications is March 25, 1949. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 

Applications are invited for Lectureships in the following subjects:— 

HISTORY 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 

MATHEMATICS 

ECONOMICS 

CLASSICS 

MODERN LANGUAGES 
(FRENCH with a subsidiary language) 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 

ENGLISH 

Salaries will be on a scale rising from £450 (plus expatriation allow- 
ance of £150) by annual increments of £30 to £1,000 (plus expatriation 
allowance of £300), point of entry being determined by quulifications 
and experience. Superannuation on F.S.S.U. basis. Rent for partiy 
furnished residential accommodation at a charge not exceeding ten per 
cent of salary. Free passages for members of staif and wives on 
appointment and annual leave. 

Applications (six copies) with the names of three referees, should 
be lodged with the Secretary, Inter University Council, 8, Park Street, 
London, W.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. Closing 
date March 19, 1949. 


NORTH-EAST METROPOLITAN REGIONAL HOSPITAL | 
BOARD 


meanest ———2 


Applications are invited for the pest of Statistical Officer. Salary in 
accordance with A.P.T. Grade VIII (£715 x £25-£790 per annum, inclu- 
sive of London Weighting). . 

Practical experience in statistics is essential and preference will be 
given to candidates possessing a degree in statistics or its equivalent. 

The appointment is subject to medical examination and to the 
National Health Service (Superannuation) Regulations 1947/8. 

Applications showing name, age, qualifications, present position and 
salary, and brief details of experience, together with the names of 
three referees should reach C. E, Nicol, Secretary, North East Metro- 
politan ean Hospital Board, lla, Portland Place, London, W.1, 
within 14 ys of the appearance of this advertisement. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 


Postal = ¢ 


Tuition for B.Sc.ECON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ, Degree ts a valuable qualification tor staustica:, researcn 
end welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts under 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence, You 
may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hali fest. 1894) - moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired 





oe em 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD | 





Ponted in Great Britain by St. CLemMENTs Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 


London, W.C.2. 
U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, February 26, 1949. 
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@ 
Foreign Traders 
will find The Roya! Bank of Canada a asefat 
developing trade with Canada, the West Indies, Cengr 
and South America. Correspondents the world over 
London Offices— 
6 Lothbery, E.C.2, 
Z-4 Cockspur St.. S.W.1. 





E. B. Mctnerney, Mor 
L. R. Newman, Mgr, 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal. 
Oftices in New Y ork and Paris 


Over 700 branches ig 
Canada, Newfoundland, 
the West Indies. Central 
and Seuth America, 


incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORAT: 
ACCOUNTANTS 
JUNE, 1949 EXAMINATIONS ° 

The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE and Fini, 
EXAMINATIONS for candidates will be held on Tuesday, Wedneshy 
and Thursday, the 7th. & and 9th June next, in Aberdeen, Belfi 
Birmingham. Bournemouth. Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds. Liverpool, London, Manchester, Neweastlewa. 
Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth ani Sheffield, and at such other Centr, 
if any, as circumstances may warrant. 

Entries must be received on o: fore April 1, 1949 at the elles g 
the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY STATISTICAL OFFICER 
Applications are invited for the appe'ntment of a Deputy Statistica 
Officer in the Statistical Section of the Town Clerk's Departmeat a 
a commencing salary of £1,000 per annu rising by annual inere 
ments of i350 to a maximum of £1,250 
Candidates should hold a higher academic degree and have go 
organising ability and administrative experience. The successfy 
candidate will be required to assist the Chief Statistical Officer in th 
administration, development and control of the statistical office. 
Experience in Local Government Service, whilst not essential, wil 


be an advantage. 
of the Low 





The appointment will be subject to the provisio 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937; to the passing of a media 
examination, and will be terminable at any time by three monty 
notice on either side 

No form of application will be issued but a memorandum which wil 


further indicate the nature of the duties required may be obtained upu 
application. 
Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Deputy Statistical Officer, and giving t 


names of three persons to whom reference may be made. should & 
addressed: The Town Clerk, Room 30B, Council House, Birmingham, ! 
and delivered on or before March 11, 1949. 

Applications should contain the following information: Age; whet 
married or single; where educated: details of degrees, dipicmas, ft 
particulars of previous cccupations, including details of experienc 
and training in the analysis, presentation, and use of statistics @: 
guide to policy. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

F. C. MINSHULL, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk's Office, Council House, Birmingham, 1. February? 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, have a post vie 
with the senior sales staff of their dyestuffs organisation in Indi 
The position carries with it responsibility, good salary, and 
conditions, with excellent future prospects for the right man and woul! 
involve an initial period of training in the U. in the dy 
business. Applicants should not be more than 30 years old and. 
have a good educational background preferably with a University 
degree in commercial subjects. A knowledge of dyestuffs sales woul! 
be an asset but is not essential, Applications in writing to ict 
Dyestuffs Division, Staff Department, Hexagon House,» : 
Manchester, 9. Ref. IND.TI. “eee 
| OOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LTD., Nottingham, wish to appoist 
a well-qualified statistician to conduct research work on basin 
data required for the purpose of management. Applicants must hate 
good academic qualifications, and if possible some experience in fore 
casting business trends. Al! applications should be addressed te th 


Secretary, Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham _ 


USINESS man (34), seeks appointment with Company  bavim 
branches in Germany prepared to introduce British men i 
German trade connections. xtensive connections textiles 
Knowledge German company law. At present holding Finance apy 
ment. Good German, French, some Spanish.—Box 35. . 


- ——<e~ ~. - —~ - - . -~- - , ; 
| igen ee MANAGER, 33, wide practical experience and theoretic 
4¥I study of sales administration, publicity, marketing, researel 
general commerce, seeks offer giving scope and opportunity for 
remuneration through own efforts.—Box 49. _ ne 


[POSITION of permanent nature required by woman of proved seat 
=. catino and organising ability (knowledge mechanised ac 
Ox 34. e 


oe ae Re CR Sess i ea 
A Seer at to Secretary of London retail trade association, § i 


mencing salary £350 to £450, according to experience; age Wie 
SEG RO A Seco) et 
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